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MORE STEEPLECHASING 





One of the most delightful sporting groups in this country are 
the owners, trainers, riders and followers of steeplechasing. They 
winter in Virginia and the Carolinas; follow the hunt meeting circuit 
north in the spring; spread out to include major track racing with 
the opening of Belmont; continue on with Delaware Park, Aqueduct, 
Monmouth, and Saratoga; and finish the season with the autumn hunt 
meetings. Everyone knows the horses and everybody else, everyone 
has a pleasant time and the emphasis is on sportsmanship rather than 
on the almighty dollar. 

The only trouble with this idyllic picture is that the sport on 
which it rests is in imminent danger of collapsing. Due to the press- 
ing attention of the Internal Revenue authorities the era of sport for 
sport alone, at least as far as racing is concerned, is a thing of the 
past. Although there are new people constantly coming into the game 
through horse shows and the hunting field and although the hunt 
meetings distributed nearly $100,000.00 in purses this season, the 
earning power of a good flat horse is about ten times that of a good 
steeplechaser. A majority of the owners who were the mainstays of 
the sport a decade or two ago now have their training barns filled 
with flat horses and only a few maintain jumpers as well. Many of 
the best steeplechase trainers have turned wholly or partially to flat 
racing. There are no more jumping races in Maryland which carried 
on when New York racing was closed down and the situation at the 
tracks presently offering steeplechase and hurdle races offers no 


cause for complacency. 

For this situation the devotees of steeplechasing have no one to 
blame but themselves. The sport has always attracted the most able, 
the most substantial and the most influential people in racing. But 
they have not been the type to get out and hustle; to go to bat with 
track management, racing commissions and sports writers; to exert 
the sort of pressures employed so successfully by the H.B.P.A. Be- 
cause of their influence in the overall racing picture they have been 
able to maintain a foothold for steeplechasing, but it is a precarious 
one at best. 

There is certainly no reason for us to feel defeatist about the 
situation. Actually there is nothing wrong with steeplechasing that 
a few hundred thousand $2.00 bettors couldn’t cure in a single season. 
The sport has the color, thrills and variety which race track manage- 
ment has been trying to obtain through turf racing, certainly an in- 
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ferior substitute in this respect. 
The published figures, year after 
year, show that a higher per- 
centage of favorites win in jump- 
ing races than in flat races and 
that, with proper education, the 
public could be induced to bet on 
them just as enthusiastically as it 
does in England and France. 
With a larger betting handle and 
purses to match there would be 
no scarcity of horses. And we 
have to face the fact that the 
prosperity of the hunt meetings 
and the point-to-points depends 
to a large extent on the earning 
opportunities at the major tracks. 

Those responsible for the 
welfare of steeplechasing are, of 
course, well aware of the situa- 
tion and have been trying to im- 
prove it. It seems evident that 
more radical remedies will be 
needed, however, if the patient 
is to survive. Publicity-wise we 
need the full support of the sports 
writers for the tabloid news- 
papers which educate more new 
bettors than any other publica- 
tions. We need a top selling job, 
not only to the betting public, but 
to track management, to new 
owners and to the big flat stables 
which could easily transfer some 
of their distance running flat 
horses to a jumper division as 
they do in France. And we need 
to do this job in all racing states; 
except for a bit of hurdle racing, 
at Arlington racing over obstacles 
is now confined to three Atlantic 
seaboard states. We have a won- 
derful sport to sell that is per- 
fectly capable of standing on its 
own economic feet. Let’s go to 


work. 
0 
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“Too Little Too Late”’ 


Dear Sir, 

I was very much interested in your 
editorial on International Courses, (Octo- 
ber 21), in which you indicated that in 
spite of the lack of opportunity to gain 
Olympic experience at shows in this 
country “we are nevertheless making a 
little progress.” I wonder whether this 
is not a case of too little and too late? 

In the 1952 Olympics, we fared not 
too badly in the Prix des Nations and 
in the Three Day Event with third places, 
but rather poorly in the Grand Prix de 
Dressage, where the less said about our 
placings the better. Since it was apparent 
that the U.S. team was weakest in the 
individual dressage event, it might have 
been expected that the U.S.E.T. would 
concentrate a major part of its efforts 
on developing riders for this event. In- 
stead, it has been doing the reverse, con- 
centrating its efforts where we needed 
them the least. 

Continued On Page 14 
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Trackmaster Has Easy Victory In 
The California Derby At Tanforan 





Raleigh Burroughs 


Art Kennedy is one of the big men in 
racing. He stands an inch or two over 18 
hands and can turn around comfortably 
in a ten-foot horse box if he isn’t wear- 
ing his overcoat. The oriental well-wisher 
whose parting word was, “May your 
shadow never grow less,” might have 
hedged a bit when bidding adieu to Art. 

With a tail-male pedigree that shows 
horse trainers right up the line, and an 
import from Ireland the generation be- 
fore the last, Mr. Kennedy began life on 
Long Island about half a century ago. 

He was born with a yearning for the 
society of horses and over the decades 
has rubbed them, bet on them, trained 
them, owned them and written about 
them. In recent weeks he had been as- 
sociated with Mr. Don Reed in Pimlico’s 
publicity department, and in the execu- 
tion of that chore he dug up a treasure 
that carried him back in memory to the 
days when he was a boy who talked with 
horses — or, at least, to them. 

The discovery was a program from the 
Pimlico Fall Meeting of 1929 and of the 
day that Mr. Kennedy saddled his last 
horse. It was a steeplechaser named Ori- 
on’s Sword and belonged to Mr. Edwin 
Kennedy, sire of the trainer. 

Naturally, with such a reminder be- 
fore him, pictures of bygone days began 
welling up in Mr. Kennedy’s mind and 
very soon some high points in the Ken- 
nedy Iliad were pouring out over after- 
hours hangers-on at Pimlico. 

Long before he saddled Orion’s Sword, 
for better or for worse, that Hilltop after- 
noon, Mr. Kennedy racked up his great- 
est triumph in the field of Turf invest- 
ment. 

When just a tacker of 17 years and 190 
pounds, he decided that Columbia Uni- 
versity would have to get along as best 
it could without him, and joined the Mer- 
chant Marine, a step that brought no ap- 
plause from Kennedy, pere. History, he 
pointed out, was saturated with evidence 
proving that an Irishman was better fit- 
ted for association with horses than with 
ships A comparison of the records of 
Erin-bred horses and the Irish Navy left 
little for argument. 

The clincher that brought young Mr. 
Kennedy’s feet off the deck and onto 
the Turf was the offer of a position rub- 
bing his father’s horses with a salary of 
$75 per month attached — and in ad- 
vance. 

Besides operating a small stable, the 
elder Kennedy was a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Association, an organization of 
het-takers as highly respected as Brit- 
ain’s Victoria Club. This, of course, was 
in the days of oral betting. 

So Kennedy, filius, hadn’t rubbed many 
horses before he heard that a gent by 
the name of Sam Hildreth seemed to be 
winning all the races at Jamaica. 

It was natural, therefore, that a fellow 
with $75 should consider the possibilities 
of going along with a trainer whose hors- 
es were winning all of ’em, even though 


the odds were 6 to 5, or even money, or 


odds on. 
Mr. Kennedy considered. Then he 


placed a modest chunk on a Hildreth- 


trained Thoroughbred. It won. 

He tried it again and won again. 

During the next three weeks, 26 horses 
under Hildreth auspices earned decisions 
on the harrowed strip that is Jamaica. 
And little 17-year-old, 190-pound Arthur 
Kennedy had his dough riding on every 
one. 

The nucleus of $75 swelled like boiled 
rice and, almost before he realized it, 
the young financier was standing in the 
middle of $5,600. 

For days, he walked on air — figura- 
tively, of course. Literally, he was riding 
around in a blue Hudson phaeton with 
red wheels and leather upholstery. 

When the first impact of coming into 
great wealth had worn off, Mr. Kennedy 
took stock of his assets and found, in 
addition to the motor vehicle, a ward- 
robe that would have staggered the imag- 
ination of the Prince of Wales, $2,000 in 
cash and the firm conviction that this 
was only the beginning. . 

At inventory time, Dad Kennedy came 
in with a suggestion, “Invest your money 
with me,” he advised. “I’ll take it into 
the ring, and return you a steady income 
for the use thereof.’ 

Young Mr. Kennedy didn’t laugh out 
loud, for he loved and respected his 
father and did not wish to hurt him; but 
he certainly couldn’t go along with any 
such flight-by-night scheme as that. Here, 
he had just learned how to beat the 
brains out of the bookies and his own 
father was advising him to put in with 
them. 

The offer was rejected politely but 
positively. 

Immediately, Mr. Kennedy’s education 
was continued at Aqueduct, and what he 
learned reminded him of something a- 
bout “action and reaction” that Colum- 
bia or high school had impressed on his 
brain. 

The pattern changed. Mr. Hildreth 
couldn’t win for losing, as the members 
of the sporting set so picturesquely put 
it. 

The young punter didn’t lose confi- 
dence even when the $2,000 began to 
shrink. It is unfortunate that you can 
lose your money faster than confidence. 
By the time his assurance had waned a 
bit, his stake had dehydrated into a small 
hard lump that he could carry in his 
change pocket. 

He eked out the time to the next pay 
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day, cheered by the fact that he was, in 
all probability, the best-dressed and best- 
mounted man in America on a salary of 
$75 per month. 

Into his book of betting lore he wrote 
what Confucius (or somebody) had said 
long before: Do not wager on trainer 
without regard to other handicapping 
factors. 

Pimlico 

According to Mr. James Roach, Turf 
Editor of the Times, between two or 
three thousand New Yorkers had learned 
that racing still was being conducted at 
Pimlico and set out for Baltimore, on 


Continued On Page 4 
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Racing Review 
Continued From Page 3 


December 3, to check upon the truth of 
the report. 

The pilgrimage took place the day the 
fall meeting closed and the same after- 
noon Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs’ Searching 
was cheduled to defeat six other destined 
mothers of Thoroughbreds in the Gallor- 
ette. 

As soon as Pimlico’s radar equipment 
warned that the invading force was on 
the way, track employes were alerted 
for action. From an emergency meeting 
of the defenders came the conclusion 
that the enemy objective was a minus 
pool, which racecourse operators fear as 
they do the flying saucer, Dan Parker 
and things like that. 

At such times as this, when the sky is 
falling, racetracks are permitted by the 
State Racing Commission to take dras- 
tic steps, and the great defensive mea- 
sure thrown up saved the management 
from a loss that might have thrown back 
the course’s long-range improvement pro- 
gram as much as 15 to 20 minutes. 

The wires leading to the show hole in 
the mutuels betting were wrenched out 
just as betting began on the Gallorette; 
and not a minute too soon. Already $12 
had been jammed into third place wager- 
ing. This “pool” was refunded — cheer- 
fully, but there was a critical stir from 
the crowd not unlike that which greets 
a knight of the saddle after a failure on 
an odds-on choice. 

The mile-and-one-eighth race went off 
exactly as scheduled, with Searching 
winning just about as Jockey Conn Mc- 
Creary and the three-year-old filly pleas- 
ed. She really didn’t have much to beat, 
so she got out on top after a few jumps 
and let them come at her and just kept 
galloping as aspiring opponents tried 
and died. 

At the end she was three lengths be- 
fore Brightest Star, with June Fete an- 
other three-quarters aft. Miss Weesie 
finished fourth 2% farther back. 

Searching was racking up her second 
stakes win of 1955. The other was in a 
division of the Vagrancy Handicap. The 
winner’s share of the Gallorette money, 
$10,975, gave Searching $80,675. She has 
won 12, been second in 11 and third in 
2 of her 25 races. 

The filly is by War Admiral, from the 
Black Toney mare, Big Hurry. She was 

urchased by Mrs. Jacobs’ trainer (and 
usband) Hirsch for $15,000 earlier this 
year. 

Ogden Phipps bred Searching and her 
two-year-old campaigning and seven of 
her 1955 races were under his silks. 

December 3 was a day of records for 
Pimlico, the third $2,000,000 day of the 
track’s history. The tote total at night- 
fall showed $2,112,104. Then, there was 
the biggest daily double pool—$177,046. 

The attendance for the meeting was 
down slightly when compared with that 
of the comparable 1954 session, but mu- 
tuels play was up $60,000 per day. 

There was no minus pool in the Gal- 
lorette, but the boys from Manhattan and 
environs got in their nefarious work in 
the preceeding event, and the track had 
to dig up $366.80. This can be deducted 
from income tax, but may set back the 
long - range improvement program as 
much as 30 seconds. 

Tropical Park 

If anyone has been worrying about 
whether there’ll be enough horses in 
Florida, he may rest at ease. The morn- 
ing papers listed 35 Thoroughbreds for 
the Inaugural Handicap at Tropical (No- 
vember 28). 


RACING 


Wisely, the 5%-furlong event was 
split in two, and wisely there were two 
scratches from the first division. Even 
more wisely, eight were declared from 
the second, which should have given the 
horses more room to run. 


Sue Pat, the co-choice (with County 
Clare) in the first division, moved into 
the lead in time to avoid trouble, was 
two lengths clear after half a mile, and 
had a length and a half over County 
Clare at the finish. The latter was slow 
getting away and came through the pack 
to best Mintaway by a nose. Wine List 
was fourth. 

The race was worth $8,426.50 to Bon- 
crist Stable, owner of Sue Pat. The three- 
year-old filly is by Jet Pilot, from Miss 
Min, by *Bull Dog. 

Her earnings for 1955 stand at $24,206. 
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She has started 14 times, has 6 wins, 1 
second and 2 thirds. 

L. Murray trains her and W. Hartack 
was up for the Inaugural. 

_Switch On scored in the second divi- 
sion, beating Card Trick a nose. I Appeal, 
the favorite and pace setter, tired slight- 
ly and wound up third, three-quarters of 
a length back of the first two and nearly 
two lengths in front of Duc de Fer. 

Switch On (Condiment — Tactic, by 
*Sickle) belongs to G. S. Colella and is 
trained by J. A. Nerud. 

Mr. Colella received $7,762 for the 
victory of the four - year - old gelding. 
Switch On has amassed a total of $37,612 
this season. He has 7 wins, 5 seconds 
and 4 thirds in 20 tries. 

Mrs. J. M. Branham bred Switch On. 
Continued On Page 32 
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Hunt Meeting Sport During 1955 





Chris Wood, Jr. 


With 23 organizations sponsoring 26 
days Ot nunt racing and disoursing $90,- 
vov In prize money, amateur racing en- 
jyoyed a nightly successtul year. Specta- 
Lor interest in the sport reacned a new 
high and excepung a few sessions where 
the weather was pronibitively bad, all 
meetings played host to receptive crowds 
which made them a financial sucess. Iin- 
dicative of the revived interest in hunt 
racing is the announcement from Amory 
L. Haskell, President of the United 
Hunts Kacing Association, stating that 
membership in the organization which 
aids amateur racing has risen from less 
than 400 members at the beginning ot 
1999 to a record high of some 1600 mem- 
bers at the close of the season. 

Via the annual dues, the increased 
membership aided in running the $50,- 
000 added Temple Gwathmey steeple- 
chase at the United Hunts-at-Belmont 
Park meeting. Aside from making the 
Temple Gwathmey the world’s richest 
steeplechase, the added membership, as- 
surred continuance of many United 
Hunts projects, including the blanket 
insurance policy on all riders in sanct- 
ioned races at hunt race meetings and 
the annual UHRA bonus awards to hunt 
racing owners. The latter totals $6,600 
and is explained elsewhere in this issue, 
along with all starters gaining points 
in hunt racing’s brush, hurdles and tim- 
ber divisions. The ultimate outcome of 
the top awards fell to the same owners 
who were victorious in 1954. 


Ginny Bug, owned by Harry S. Ni- 
chols of Bloomfield Hills, Mich., ruled 
supreme in the midwest to roll up a 


total of 12 points which gave her a con- 
secutive leadership in the brush divi- 
sion. An 8-year-old U. S. Remountbred 
mare, Ginny Bug won a trio of brush 
races at Nashville, Louisville and India- 
napolis to gain 9 of her points, Running 
2nd to Repose at Tryon, N. C., earlier 
in the season, she gained 2, and in her 
final outing of the year at Ligonier, Pa., 
she finished 3rd in the International 
Gold Cup to earn 1 point for a winning 
total of 12. Her sterling efforts again 
brought the $1,009 bonus award to her 
popular owner and paved his way for 
another trip to the awards table during 
the 1956 United Hunts race meeting. 

Mrs. M. G. Walsh, who emerged as the 
leading hunt race owner during the 
year, easily clinched Ist and 2nd honors 
in the hurdle division of the UHRA 
awards to again reap the top award for 
this division, In 1954 her Rythminhim 
scored the most points for the Southern 
Pines, N. C., owner. However, in the 
season past his successes on the major 
courses took him away from hunt racing 
and his early leadership was supplanted 
by his stablemate, Basilia. The latter, 
a 3-year-old filly by Black Tarquin—Pyla, 
started her racing career by winning a 
hurdle event at the Southern Pines, N. C., 
meeting in March, quickly following 
with a victory over the lesser obstacles 
during the Carolina Cup races. A_vic- 
tory over hurdles at Far Hills, N. J. in 
the fall gave her 9 points to tie with 
Rythminhim for hurdles division honors. 
Meeting stern contention at Montpelier 
Station, Va., during the year’s final 
race meeting, the game filly finished 
a good 3rd to move one point above 
her stablemate for top honors. 

Aside from gaining first honors in the 
hurdle division for the 2nd_ straight 


year, Mrs. Walsh also shared bonus 
awards in the brush and timber divisions. 
Her versatile Repose tied for 2nd po- 
sition in the brush division and 4th in 
the timber division, splitting the latter 
award with his stablemate, *Erin’s Cot- 
tage. 

On the traditional final Saturday in 
April of this year, *Land’s Corner re- 
ceived a rousing ride from B. H. “Lad- 
die’ Murray, a University of Pennsyl- 
vania law student, to account for the 
59th running of the world-famous Mary- 
land Hunt Cup. Having finished a 
worthy 2nd in the two preceding re- 
newals of the classic, the 11-year-old 
Irish-bred gelding finally fulfilled the 
dreams of his owner, Mrs. William J. 
Strawbridge of Paoli, Pa., and his train- 
er, the venerable conditioner of timber- 
toppers, Edward M. Cheston. 

Preceding his “Maryland” effort with 
a victory in the My Lady’s Manor event 
two weeks earlier, *Land’s Corner 
earned 12 points by winning two sport- 
ing races where no monetary enticement 
is hung up for the winning owner. The 
hard-earned trip up the few steps on 
the hayrick where the Maryland Hunt 
Cup is presented, virtually assured the 
popular patroness of timber racing an- 
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other trip to the United Hunts awards 
tables in 1956. Following his winning ef- 
fort at Glyndon, Md., *Land’s Corner 
met his nemesis in Charles M. Cann’s 
Galant Ship, when defeated by 34’s of 
a length in the 25th running of the 
Radnor Hunt Cup on his home grounds 
at Malvern, Pa. 

Returning to the races in the fall, 

Land’s Corner did not look like the 
horse which won the “Maryland” and his 
efforts over timber did not belie his 
appearance, Making 3 starts, the geld- 
ing displayed his best effort in an at- 
tempt to emulate his 1954 victory in the 
33rd running of the New Jersey Hunt 
Cup at Far Hills, N. J. Striving hard in 
the exceedingly deep turf, *Land’s Cor- 
ner once again suffered defeat from 
Galant Ship, the latter ridden by his 
owner from West Chester, Pa. Despite 
these setbacks, the able timber per- 
formed earned 4 points to run his total 
to 16 to gain the UHRA bonus of $1,000 
for his owner and another silver tray 
when the annual awards are made in 
1956. : 

Aside from romping off with Ist and 
2nd honors in the hurdles division and 
a portion of awards in the timer and 
brush divisions of the United Hunts 
Racing Associations’ annual awards, Mrs. 
M. G. Walsh easily topped all owners 
participating in hunt racing during 1955. 
On 17 occasions her campaigners won 
over hurdles, brush or timber and once 
in a turf race to give her a total of 18 

Continued On Page 6 
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Also Stable Equipment. 
ESTATE OF HARRISON M. SIMPSON 


By VIRGINIA R. SIMPSON, ADMINISTRATRIX 
A, GARLAND WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR 


JULIAN C, GLASCOCK, CLERK 


Milton J. (Laddie) Dance, Jr. 


Auctioneer 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 


of the 


RACING STABLE 


of the late 


HARRISON M. SIMPSON 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1955 


at 10:00 A. M. 


at his farm (formerly C. M. Feltner), located on the East 
side of U. S. 340, about 2 miles South of Berryville, Va.: 


ALL GRACE, yearling f., by Boston Man—Mother Goose, by Hypocrite. 

NO SURRENDER, yearling c., by Surrender—Boston Baked, by Boston Man. 
BY MAN, yearling c., by Boston Man—Accident, by Principal. 

Chestnut weanling c., by First Boston—Clarie Whizz, by Whizzaway. 
Chestnut weanling f., by First Boston—Mother Grace, by Hypocrite. 
Chestnut weanling f., by First Boston—By Accident, by Principal. 
Chestnut weanling f., by *John Constable—Iinterrupt, by *Phalaros. 
Chestnut weanling f., by *John Constable—Carrie Grand by Baby Grand. 
INTERRUPTED, 2-yr.-old filly, by Boston Man—Interrupt, by Phalaros. 
GOOD GRACIOUS, 2-yr.-old filly, by Boston Man—Mother Grace, by 


WHIZZ BOSTON, 4-yr.-old filly, by Boston Man—Clarie Whizz, by Whizzaway. 
INTERRUPT, mare, aged, by *Phalaros. 

CARRIE GRAND, m., aged, by Baby Grand—Carrie Baker, by Horron. 
SWING STAR, m., 9, by Swing and Sway—Starry, by *Stephan the Great. 
BOSTON BAKED, m., 9, by Boston Man—Glenarna, by *Challenger II. 
MOTHER GRACE, m., 12, by Hypocrite—Tocaya, by *Hand Grenade. 

BY ACCIDENT, m., by Principal—Accidental. 

CLARIE WHIZZ, by Whizzaway—Clarie Amour, by King Heather. 
REVERSAL, English-bred mare, aged, by Terarchal—Brown Singer. 

FIRST BOSTON, horse, 9, by Boston Man—Joyous, by Sir Barton. 








Hypocrite. 
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Hunt Racing’s Monetary 
Disbursement—1955 


SPRING 
Stoneybrook Hunt Racing Ass’n., Sou- 
a $1, 850 
Carolina Cup Races, Camden, S,C. 4,800 





Deep Run Hunt Racing Ass’n., Rich- 
re eee 2,600 
Middleburg Hunt Race Ass’n, (2 days), 
Middleburg, Va. -.-------- 2,750 - 3,900 


The Block House Races, Tryon, 
= ee 1,475 


Oak Grove Race & Steeplechase Ass’n., 
Ss SE cncicsscccceces 2, 
A econ Gold Cup Ass’n., Warrenton, 


... 3,00 

‘edoar ‘Hunt ‘Racing ‘Ass’n., Malvern, 
eee 3,700 
Volunteer State Horsemen’s ‘Ass’n., 
Nashville, Tenn. ---- 4,500 
Rose Tree Hunt Racing “Ass’n., "Medina, 
Pa _ 2,300 


Adjacent ‘Hunts Race “Meeting, Pur- 
chase, N. Y. - 4,150 
Kentucky Hunt & Steeplechase Ass’n., 
Oxmoor, Louisville, Ky. ae 2,150 
Royalton Steeplechase Ass’n., ndianap- 
olis, Ind. _.... 1,880 


FALL 
Cecil County Breeders’ Fair (2 days), 
Fair Hill, Md. $7,700 - 9,100 
Essex Fox Hounds Race Meeting, Far 


Hillis, N. J. ..-- , 3,600 
Rolling Rock Hunt Racing Ass’n (2 
days), Ligonier, Pa. 7,200 - 10,100 
Rose Tree Hunt Racing Ass’n., Me- 
dia, Pa. _- 2,200 
ee | penned Hunt Racing Ass’n., 
Red Bank, N 3,900 


Virginia Fall “Race Meeting, Middle- 
burg, Va. ee _. 4,000 












DULAT «eee Winner at 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, including Campfire Purse. Mattie Bumpo Purse, Seminoles Purse, 


Trade Winds Purse (Turf), Spanish Moss Purse (Turf), Tarpon Springs Purse (Turf), Navigate Purse (Abt. 
1% mi. Hurdles). DULAT defeated such horses as Yildiz, Bold, Crafty Admiral, lamarelic, Mackville, War 


Montpelier Hunt Race Meeting, Mont- 
pelier Station, Va. ,400 


Total $96, 555 

SPRING 
My Lady’s Manor Point-to-Point, Monk- 
4 | Seer eer Trophy 


Little Grand National Point-to-Point, 


f eee Trophy 
The Maryland Hunt Cup, Glyndon, 
a eee Trophy 


The above total of $96,555 doesn’t 
include purses for farmers’ races and 
childrens’ races, offered at a few meet- 
ings and it is the largest purse distri- 
bution since approximately $100,000 was 
disbursed at hunt race meetings in 
1950. 

° 


Hunt Meeting Sport 
Continued From Page 5 





winners for the year. This total applies 
to hunt racing alone and by no means 
includes the stakes winners and lesser 
performers which carried her silks to 
the winners’ circle on the major courses. 

Perhaps best known in the Walsh hunt 
racing menage are *Erin’s Cottage and 
Repose, a pair which see-saw for timber 
honors during the year. Versatile and 
unique, to make a mild statement, the 
latter accounted for some of hunt rac- 
ing’s most sought-after prizes during 
the season. Racing every year since his 
fledgling days, the 1l-year-old gelding 
by Lovely Night—Queen O., prepped 
for his campaign with a 1954-55 season 
of fox hunting under amateur rider 
Charles W. Stitzer. Coming out in the 
spring the gelding which formerly raced 
for F. Ambrose Clark and Isadore Bie- 
ber, ran 2nd to *Erin’s Cottage in the 
Sandhills Cup at Southern Pines. This 


Silver Herde 


La Joya 


Phar, Seaward, Big Stretch, etc. 


DULAT .....A top individual .... 

FROM EVAN SHIPMAN’S COLUMN, 
IN THE DAILY RACING FORM — MARCH 7, 1954 

“in the paddock before the start of the Miami Beach, 


“WEIGHING IN” 


Four Way Ranch’s DULAT was the best looking of the 
ten candidates for this handicap over the grass. Ice- 


berg II was preferred over the big handsome chestnut 


in the wagering.” 


J. Brown, Mgr. 


DULAT 


Ch. h. 1948 


Fee: $250 payable at time of service 


OVER THE GRASS FARM 


THE CHRONICLE 





Harry S. Nichols’ owned the season’s 
leading brush performer Ginny Bug, who 
was trained by Dennis Murphy. 


defeat was atoned 2 weeks latter, when 
over a longer course he turned the 
tables on his Irish-bred stablemate to 
win the Carolina Cup at Camden, S. C.,, 
for the second straight year. Having won 
the coveted event in 1951 with *Gift of 
Gold, the victory gave Mrs. Walsh a 
triple in the 3 mile timber classic of 
the midsouth. 

As Repose registered a double in win- 
ning the Carolina Cup, *Erin’s Cottage 
repeated her victory of 1954 to win the 
beautiful Connecticut Cup at the Ad- 
jacent Hunts meeting in Purchase, N..-Y., 
on the final Saturday in May. Unlike the 
perpetual and priceless Carolina Cup, 

Continued On Page 32 
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YOU WILL REMEMBER 















Tal EEN) 
POLICE 


Display Fair Play 


*Cicuta 
Discovery | Adriadne *Light Brigade 
Kitchen Police Adrienne 
Ch. HL 1943 . Tetratema 
- j *Gino Teresina 
Galley Slave *Allumeur 
| Sally's Alley Salvolatile 


KITCHEN POLICE was a race horse of blazing speed 
equalling the track record at Saratoga for 61/2 fur- 
longs when in his first winning effort he went the 
distance in 1:09%5 tieing the mark set by the fleet 


Blue Border. This track record still stands at Sara- 


toga. He won or placed in the Heiser Handicap, 
Damon Runyon, Ritchie Baltimore Spring, Dade 
County, Hialeah Inaugural Handicaps and showed in 


the Jerome, Jennings Stakes. In these events KIT 
CHEN POLICE defeated such known speed mer- 
chants as Faultless, True North, Buzfuz, Education, 
Beaugay, Blue Border, Miss Kimo, Turbine, New 
Moon, Shivaree, Circus Clown, Phar Mon, etc. 


KITCHEN POLICE from limited opportunity at stud 
is passing on his speed having sired Restrained (5 f. 
in :59Ys) Peeler (5 f. in :593s), Kitch (6 f. in 1:114), 
at Pimlico, (6 f. in 1:11Ys at Monmouth), Uncle Gus 


(on flat and turf) Elliot’s Doll, On Duty, Miss El- 
freda, Belmont Boots, Pots and Pans, Ring Champ. 


KITCHEN POLICE is by the great weight carrying 
handicapper Discovery out of the unbeaten 2-year-old 
Galley Slave. This sensational mare set a new world’s 
record of :324% seconds for % mile, and won the 


Santa Barbara Stakes. Her dam, Sally’s Alley,: by 
*Allumeur was the leading 22-year-old of her year 
winning the Futurity (over the colts), Pimlico Fut- 
urity, the Capital Handicap (6 f. in 1:113%, new track 
record). 


Fee: $300 — Live Foal 


LLANGOLLEN FARM 


Upperville, Virginia 
R. Kirby, Mer. Tel.: Upperville 42 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Admiral Tan To Stand At Stirrup Hill 
The handsome stallion Admiral Tan, 

a 7-year-old son of War Admiral—Ever 

Tan, by Equipoise, has been purchased 

by Mr. and Mrs. William Stirling, Jr. 

from the Braemar Farm of Mrs. H. J. 

Stringer, to head the stud at their Stirrup 

Hill Farm, Bakerstown, Pa. 

Admiral Tan’s first crop includes the 
weanling out of Miss Gator, by Sir Gor- 
don, owned by Mrs. James K. Robinson, 
Jr., who is an undefeated winner at 
several breeders shows in Pennsylvania. 

The winner Admiral Tan, is a full 
brother to the stakes placed Octorora, 

The winner Admiral Tan, is a full 
brother to the stakes placed Octorora, 
and the winner Royal Admiral, and half- 
brother to the stakes placed Bimini Bay 
His dam Even Tan, a winner at 3 and 4, 
is a half-sister to Dark Tower, (dam of 
the outstanding stakes winning filly Gay 
Grecque), and to the stakes winner over 








jumps Massa, The next dam, Lovely 
Clovelly, is the dam of the good stakes 
winner Potipher, One I Love, *White 
Clover II, Dame de Threfle, and gran- 
dam of the stakes winners Bel Amour, 
Legende d’Amour. 

At Stirrup Hill Farm, Admiral Tan 


will replace the Reaping Reward stallion 
Reaping Sickle. who made the last 4 
seasons at the Stirling Farm 


BRITIAN 


Marchetta Family Mare For States 

A recent purchase by an American 
breeder from owner-trainer Jeremy Tree 
is the nine-year-old brown mare Solar 
Myth, who is in foal to the French horse 
Sicambre and is due to Never Say Die 
next spring. 

Beautifully bred, she is by the peer- 
less Hyperion out of Keystone, a desend- 
ant of Marchetta whose family is without 
doubt the most popular with breeders 
in the world today, including as it does 
Alycidon, My Babu, *Ambiorix, Turn-To 
as well as the record-priced mares of 
last year’s December sales Festoon and 
Refreshed, which made 185,000 dollars 
between them. In fact anybody with a 
yearling that traced back to Marchetta 








just “couldn’t go wrong” at the sales 
this year. 
Solar Myth won four races worth 


5,000 dollars over 5 & 6 furlongs. Her 
first two foals are both winners, while 
her third, the two-year-old Solarist by 
Supreme Court, ran only once when un- 


placed in the season’s most valuable 
juvenile event, the Imperial Produce 
Stakes. -P_T-C, 


Vanderbilt Buys Mare 

A. C. Vanderbilt has lately been look- 
ing round many of the leading British 
and French studs in a search for a suit- 
able mare to meet one of his nomina- 
tions. 

His final choice fell on nine-year-old 
idle Lovliness, a bay daughter of Casa- 
nova who is certified in foal to Derby 
winner Nimbus. 

Out of The Drone, by Buchan from 
Head Note by founder of the present-day 
predominant sprint line Orby, Idle Lovli- 
as a juvenile. 


mess won once 


Her first y 





foal Lazy brook also won once and was 
placed eight times, her yearling is a bay 


filly by Grey pet a she has a 
foal by Vilmorin. —P. 
In Foal To ie 
Another mare acquired by an Ameri- 


can is Pin Up Girl (1943) by the success- 
ful brood-mare sire Coup de Lyon out 
of the well-known Careless, purchased by 
Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh. 

A half-sister to Careless Nora, winner 
of 7 races worth nearly 17,000 dollars 
including the Nunthorpe Stakes, Pin Up 
Girl was herself a winner. 

She has done well since going to the 
paddocks for she has bred Mary Gordon, 
a winner at 2 in this country, the stakes 
winner Review and this season’s Epsom 
Stud Produce Stake winner Delightful 
from a total of four runners. 

Her *yearling was the bay son of 
Roval Charger that was acquired by 
Hastv House Farm at Saratoga for 41,- 
000 dollars. This year she was mated suc- 
cessfully to Tulyar and is due to visit 
Palestine. —P. T-C. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Horses Dominate Poll 

Five of the eight divisional champions 
named in the annual poll conducted 
among the staff of Triangle Publications, 
Inc., “publishers of the Daily Racing 
Form, Morning Telegraph, American Rac- 
ing Manual, etc., were foaled in Ken- 
tucky: and another was conceived in the 
Blue Grass State. 

Three of the champions are products 
of A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne Farm, 
Paris. They are Belair Stud’s three-year- 
old Nashua, named “Horse of the Year”; 
Wheatley Stable’s Misty Morn, selected 
as the best handicap filly or mare as 
well as the top three-year-old miss; and 
Claiborne’s own Dougledogdare, chosen 
as the best two-year-old filly. 

The handicap champion, King Ranch’s 
High Gun, was bred at Kellar M. and 
W. Paul Little’s Palmeadow Stock Farm, 
Lexington, 

Berseem, the sprint champion, who 
raced for Abe Hirschberg, was foaled at 
Charles T. Fisher’s Dixiana, Lexington. 

D & H Stable’s Needles, named the 
best two-year-old colt, was foaled at Wil- 
liam E. Leach’s Dickey Stables, Ocala, 
Fla. But the mating that produced the 
juvenile champ was made by W. Rhodes 
Estill, owner of Elmwood Farm, Lexing- 
ton. Ky. Mr. Estill sold Needles in utero 
to Mr. Leach. 

The only divisional champions without 
a Kentucky connection are the steeple- 
chase leader. Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ Neji, 
bred at Mrs. Marion duPont Scott’s Mont- 
pelier, Montpelier Station, Va.; and the 
grass-course star, *St. Vincent, bred in 
England bv Ladv Irvin. and now owned 
bv George Gardiner and Alberta 
Ranches, Ltd. 








Busy Bell 
John A. Bell Ill, Manager of his fath- 
er’s Jonabell Stables, Lexington, is busy 
these days readying one stallion to take 
up stud duty next spring and preparing 
to welcome an imported stallion who 
will do likewise. 


THE CHRONICLE 


The import is this year’s 2,000 Guineas 
winner “Our Babu, whose syndication by 
young Mr. Bell’s Cromwell Bloodstock 
Agency was recently announced, 

Last week Harry N. Eads announced 
that his $224,424.50 earner Sir Mango 
will also launch his stud career next 
spring at Jonabell, where he was raised. 

“Our Babu’s stud fee has been set at 
$2,500 live foal. 

Members of the syndicate include Dr. 
Eslie Asbury; Joe W. Brown; Bwamazon 
Farm; Calumet Farm; Robert Sterling 
Clark; William duPont, Jr.; C. P. Ed- 
wards, Jr.; Taylor Hardin; Mrs. George 
L. Harrison; Jaclyn Stable; Jonabell 
Farm; Mereworth Farm; Edward Potter, 
r.; the Samuel D. Riddle Estate; Rokeby 
Stable; E. Barry Ryan; Dwight J. Thom- 
son; Daniel G. Van Clief; A. G. Vander- 
bilt; Mrs, Joseph Walker, Jr.; P. A. B. 
Widener; Mrs. Ray Winer; and Mrs. 
Milton Erlanger’s Woodside Stable. 

Sir Mango, a five-year-old son of Guid- 


ed Knight—Marie Kantar, by “Kantar, 
will stand at $500 live foal. 
In four racing seasons he took the 


Hyde Park Stakes, Spy Song, Edward J. 
Fliming Memorial, Lincoln and Star and 
Stripes Handicaps, a division of the 
Crete Inaugural and 10 other races. He 
set a new Lincoln Field record of 1:43 
for 1s miles. A near-fatal illness in the 
fall of 1954 left him able to make only 
one start this season. 
Duke’s Lea’s Stud Fee 
The stud fee for Duke’s Lea, the $133.- 
825 earner who will enter stud next 
spring at Mrs. Gene Markey’s Calumet 
Farm, Lexington, has been set at $1.000 
live foal. 
—Frank Tamlmadge Phelps 








MFH Ass’‘n. 








THE 
SPORTING PRESS, INC. 
PRESENTS 





ORGANIZED RUNTS 
OF AMERICA 
Articles by: J. Stanley Reeve, 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, Wilbur 
Ross Hubbard, and others. Plus 
complete information on organized 


hunts, point-to-points, and hound 
shows. 


Introduction by Gilbert Mather, 
Esq. Published under sanction of 


POGIOSS 


I9SSSSS 
HISTORY OF THE 
MARYLAND HUNT CUP 
by John E. Rossell, Jr. 
Illustrated by Paul Brown 


Very few copies of this outstand- 
ing limited edition remain. We 
recommend that you order soon. 


From your bookseller or: 





The Sporting Press, Inc. 





P. 0. Box 7622 | 


| Baltimore Maryland 
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ROMAN TREAD 


STAKES CLASS WINNER 


Enters Stud In 
1956 








By A Great Sire And From The Great 
Sire Family of Stepwisely, Wise 


Counsellor, Stefan the Great. 











A Son of ROMAN 
Half-brother to world record breaker You can’t get to ROMAN 
BOLERO and stakes winner COUNTY 
CLARE, etc. You can breed to one 





Out of half-sister to dam of COUNT of his best bred Sons 


FLEET, DEPTH CHARGE & COUNT 








SPEED, 
—Tedae jax 
“Sir Gallahad IM -_.. { aed | Rondeau 
Plucky Liege -----.. Spearmint 
ROMER ----2--nnnnen . . Concertina 
Hamoaze 
a en Seay ne ee aan 
amoaze 
db. 1951 een 4 Look Up ------------ Sweeping Glance 
( Blackstock 
Wise Counsellor ae ed cons ceoeccnce } Meta 
: IIE ciicnenencanaeneaell Russell _ 
\Stepwisely .--------- Lady Louise 
: Stefan the Great _...)The Tetrarch 
Stephenie ----------- { *Perfect Peach 
a Rock Sand 
Miss Hanover 


Roman Tread enters stud with all the qualifications to produce race horses of tremendous speed. 
This is the sort of pedigree that great sires are made of. 


Roman the Speed Sire 
out of 


Stepwisely the brilliant producer, dam of world record breaker and successful sire Bol- 
ero, stakes winner County Clare ($120,590 to date) stakes placed Last Round ($80,000 to date), 


etc. 
1956 Fee: $500 — Live Foal 


Payable Oct. 1st of year bred in Lieu of Veterinary Certificate if mare is barren 
Property of Mrs. Marion DuPont Scott and Brig. Gen. & Mrs. Charles B. Lyman 


Standing At 


MAUI MEADOWS FARM 


(Gen. & Mrs. Charles B. Lyman) 
West Chester, Penna. 








R, D. #5 West Chester, Penna. 


Phone: Lenape 2381 


——_____. 
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The 
Clubhouse 
Turn 








Jeffords Memorial Window Dedicated 

A memorial window donated by Walter 
M. Jeffords, owner of a portion of Fara- 
way Farm, Lexington, Ky., in memory 
of his parents was dedicated last Sunday 
at Christ Episcopal Church, Lexington. 

The grisaille window, set in the west 
wall of the church tower, was executed 
by Dr. Henry Lee Willet. It is inter- 
woven with 24 insets depicting the Bene- 
dicite. In the two center lancets are the 
rose of England, the thistle of Scotland 
and the leek of Wales, symbolic of the 
ancestry of Mr. Jeffords’ parents, John 
Eliot Jeffords and Eliza Brand Jeffords. 

Vets’ Co-op Buys Crown Crest Lab 

A group of 21 Central Kentucky Vet- 
erinarians, together with Labaratory 
Technician Dale Henthorne and Mrs. 
Walter J. Salmon’s Mereworth Farm, 
have banded together as Kentucky 
Veterinary Laboratories Co-operatives, 
Inc., to purchase the equipment and re- 
search records of the laboratory founded 
two years ago by Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
teineman’s Crown Crest Farm, Lexing- 
ton. The equipment was sold at cost. 

The new owners plan to operate the 
Laboratory on a non-profit basis for the 
use of any veterinarian in diagnosis 
or research 

In addition to Mr. Henthorne and Mere- 
worth, the Co-op’s membership includes 
Drs. W. Gayle Alexander, Robert Ausher- 
man, Robert Bardwell, Art Davidson, 
Horace Davis, Charles Eastin, Charles 
Hagvard, Boyd Jeffers, Robert E. Lee, 
William McGee, Armand Pessin, D. L. 
Proctor, A. J, Steiner, Harley Sutton 
and Howard White, Lexington; Drs. Jack 
Bushnell and William Caslick, Paris; Dr. 
Robert Folsom, Danville; Dr. Lenwood 
Sherrill, Frankfort: Dr. William Worth- 
ington, Nicholasville; and Dr. John Fin- 
ley Richmond 

Farm Managers’ Election 

Results of the mail balloting for new 
officers of the Farm Managers Club, 
Lexington, Ky., were to be announced 
at a meeting this week. 

Candidates for the various offices are: 

President—Robert Green and Gail 

Hughes 
Vice-President Reginald 
and Russell des Cognets. 
Directors-—William Buster, 


sradbury 


D. A. Pat- 


terson, Nelson Spencer, Joe Thomas, 


Carroll Tichenor and Henry White. 
Holdover members of the Board of 
Directors are Bob Bennett, Bob Court- 
ney and Waller Jones, 
Dr. Hyde Visits O’Neill 
Dr. David Hyde, Resident Veterinarian 
at the Irish National Stud, is visiting 
Pat O'Neill, Manager of the Samuel D. 
Riddle Estate’s portion of Faraway Farm, 


Lexington, Ky.; and inspecting all the 
Kentucky breeding farms he has time 
for. 

O'Neill, his wife and two children 


only recently returned from a two-month 
visit to Irland, England and France. 
Reineman, Mooney at Newmarket 


Howard Reireman, owner of Crown 
Crest Farm, Lexington, Kv.;: and Tom 
Mooney, former Mayor of Lexington, 


are expected back this week from Eng- 
land, where they have been attending 


THE CHRONICLE 


the Newmarket December Sales. 

—Frank Talmadge Phelps 
Ever Wonder Why 

Did you ever wonder why “in the 
money” is generally taken to mean that 
a horse ran first, second, or third’ Or 
did you ever wonder why you can bet 
finish second, or 


on a horse to first, 
third instead of just first or mayhe 
first and second or even first, second, 


third, fourth, fifth, and sixth? 

Well, whether you ever devoted much 
thought to such weighty matters or not, 
here is the answer. I cannot vouch for 
it since I was not there. But I have rea‘l 
the same story in several places and 1] 
have never read or heard of a better 
explanation, or, as a matter of fact, any 
other explanation at all. 

A Sheriff of Chester, England by the 

Continued On Page 16 
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The “Iron Horse”’ Gets Them in Foal 

















ALERTED 


B. H., 1948, by Bull Lea—Hastily Yours, by John P. Grier 


Stakes Winner of 20 Races and $440,485. 


Alerted, the “Iron Horse’’, will serve his second season in stud 








in 1956. He has won 12 stakes, 20 races and $440,485 in pur- 
ses. His sire Bull Lea, has produced the leading money-win- 
ning horse, filly and gelding in Citation, Bewitch and Armed. 
Other stakes winners produced by Bull Lea were Twosy, Level 
Lea, Good Blood, Twilight Tear, Coaltown, Hill Gale, Fault- 
less, Mark-Ye-Well, Chanlea, Fleet Bird, Real Delight, Next 


Move, etc. 


ALERTED IN HIS FIRST SEASON IN STUD, STOPPED 18 
MARES FROM A LIMITED BOOKING. 


FEE $1,500 — LIVE FOAL 











THE 








PINCHER 


B. H., 1946, by *Heliopolis——Effie B., by *Bull Dog 


STAKES WINNER OF $109,720. 


The Pincher won 25 races at 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. He formerly held 
the 6 furlong track record at Pimlico. His sire, *Heliopolis, 
has also produced High Gun, Helioscope, Parlo, Summer Tan, 


etc. 


FEE $500 — LIVE FOAL 


Both Stallions Standing at 


Glade Valley Farm 


COL. H. B. MARCUS 


PHONE: VINEWOOD 5-2091 or 5-2371 
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WALKERSVILLE, MD. 
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‘CHASING 


Major Track Steeplechasing In 1955 





John E. Cooper 


1955 must be considered a good year 
for steeplechasing, culminating with the 
very exciting Grand National and Temple 
Gwathmey Steeplechases. In both of 
these races mishaps occurred which may 
have affected the result, and left just 
enough doubt to pose an interesting top- 
ic for discussion. 


In many ways the pattern of 1955 re- 
sembled that of the preceding year. By 
mid-season, the handicap division was 
dominated by a few horses, which carried 
high weights, and their ability to do this 
successfully while conceding many 
pounds to their opposition often provid- 
ed close contests and as well, many dif- 
ferences of opinion about handicap 
weights both before and after a race. 


Another close resemblance of 1954 
could be noted in the number of brush 
horses in training during the early 
months of the year, and the steadily di- 
minition of this group as the season 
advanced. At the Belmont spring meet- 
ing sixteen brush races were run, while 
nineteen were decided over hurdles, and 
the general opinion was that in both di- 
visions, the ’chasing was as good as any- 
thing seen in a decade. The meetings at 
Aqueduct and Delaware Park in contrast, 
lacked numbers, particularly in the brush 
races, which was only partly offset by 
the quality of the starters. 


Delaware Park 

Two of Delaware Park’s steeplechase 
stakes, the Georgetown and the Spring 
Maiden, were run as betless exhibitions 
preceding the regular day’s card. This 
resulted when a small field seemed in 
prospect the day preceding each race. 
In the Georgetown, five horses went 
postward and it developed into a good 
race with an exciting finish. The prob- 
able odds-on favorite (had there been 
betting) Shipboard, ran third to Ances- 
tor, with that one just beating Coveted 
by a neck. The Spring Maiden drew only 
four starters, and the probable betting 
favorite, Bavaria, won in a driving finish. 
The handling of these two races brought 
criticism down on the management from 
some supporters of steeplechasing. Dela- 
ware Park officials took the position that 
it was a necessary step in order to avoid 
further financial loss (mutuel take) and 
to offer the public eight good betting 
contests. Neither position is fully justi- 
fied, and it is possible that 1956 will pro- 
vide a better answer. 


Saratoga 

Saratoga which rarely fails to produce 
a good jumper from among the “young- 
sters” of the year, brought Shipboard for- 
ward in handicap company in 1954, and 
in the year under review Rythminhim 
emerged at the up-state course in a man- 
ner which left his stamp on most of the 
stake races over brush from that time 
to the close of the season. 


Hurdlers 

In one important respect 1955 differed 
sharply from preceding years. All 
through the season, with a few notable 
exceptions, racing over the smaller ob- 
stacles failed to produce any standout 
hurdlers. The effect of this may not be 
felt until next year, but its importance 
cannot be underestimated. In recent 
years many of the top steeplechasers 
have developed from the ranks of hurdle 
horses of the preceding year. Examples 
of this are Neji, Rythminhim, King Com- 
mander and The Mast. 





Neji 

It was during Belmont’s spring meet- 
ing that Neji, the Steeplechase Horse of 
the Year, began his string of five wins, 
which netted him over $90,000, and which 
included most of the important ’chases 
of the year. Making his 1955 debut in a 
hurdle race, the Phipps gelding scored 
a narrow victory over Permian. Ten days 
later he tasted the first of three defeats 
during the year, and each case his nemi- 
sis was Shipboard. The Corinthian at 
two miles over brush brought Shipboard 
across the wire three lengths in front of 
Beaupre, while Neji took third position 
three lengths further back. 


Neji has shown a tendency at times 
to be sluggish when asked to extend him- 
self. In the Corinthian, this seemed to 
be the case, for Neji closed ground well 
in the closing stages of the race, but it 
was then too late to endanger Shipboard. 





(Bert Morgan Photo) 
Montpelier’s Shipboard, Albert Foot up. 


A little more than a week later posi- 
tions were reversed when Neji scored 
impressively in The International after 
both Shipboard and King Commander 
came a cropper at the next to the last 
fence. Neji and Shipboard were destined 
to meet on four other occasions during 
the year, The Montpelier jumper came 
off the victor in their next meeting when 
he captured the Meadow Brook in early 
June, a race which was not a true one 
for Neji. In fact, after this race, trainer, 
Peter Bostwick, “let up” on his sister’s 
horse for a period, and he did not again 
get to the races until the fall meeting at 
Belmont. However, the ill fortune which 
dogged Shipboard when he encountered 
Neji, carried on from The International 
through both the Grand National and 
the Gwathmey. In analyzing the records 
of these two rivals which are owned by 
two of the finest sportswomen on the 
Turf, it is interesting to note that Neji 
has never defeated Shipboard except 
when the latter fell or lost his rider. It 
is also true that Shipboard has consist- 
ently been favored in the betting, but 
the fact remains that Neji stood up in 
all his races during the year, and that 
he did win the important ones. In my 
opinion, the result of the International 
Steeplechase, if King Commander and 
Shipboard had stayed on their feet, is 
pure conjecture. In the Grand National, 
Shipboard was full of run when he fell, 
two fences from home, and appeared to 
be running a winning race. In contrast, 
I believe he was a beaten horse when 
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mishap overtook him in The Temple 
Gwathmey. 

In reviewing his races of the past two 
years, it would appear that Shipboard is 
a careless fencer when under pressure. 
Most of his wins have been by comfort- 
able margins, and when he has not been 
too closely pressed in the latter stages. 
In commenting about him recently, Evan 
Shipman wrote in the Morning Tele- 
graph, “Shipboard makes too many mis- 
takes to take a place among the top 
‘chasers of recent years, which otherwise 
he would be readily accorded.” 


Neji’s Background 

Neji, a five-year-old gelded son of 
Hunters Moon IV—from the mare Accra 
by Annapolis, was bred by Mrs. Marion 
du Pont Scott, and was acquired by Rigan 
McKinney as a weunling. In the spring 
of 1953, in the McKinney dispersal sale 
at Belmont Park, Neji was knocked down 
to Mrs. Ogden Phipps after some very 
spirited bidding. Unraced at that time, 
Neji brought $16,500. As I remember 
his racing debut occurred at the Mon- 
mouth County Hunt Meeting in a flat 
race that year. One other unsuccessful 
attempt was made later in 1953, but he 
was not seriously campaigned until the 
spring of 1954, and was among the top 
flight hurdlers of that season. Late the 
same year he was tried over brush, scor- 
ing in The Brook and running King Com- 
mander to a close decision in the Gwath- 


ey. 

When the results of the various polls 
have been tabulated for 1955, it is quite 
possible that Neji will be the unanimous 
choice for “Steeplechaser of the Year’. 
His racing record over both brush and 
hurdles in two seasons of campaigning 
is a formidable one, particularly when 
one considers that many of these have 
been handicaps. In twenty three starts, 
he has won ten; second on six occasions 
and third five times, he has only been 
out of the money twice, when he fell, 
and once otherwise. Moneywise, he has 
earned $133,405, and has climbed to 
fourth place in the list money winning 
‘chasers, being topped only by Elkridge, 
Jolly Roger and Oedipus. 





(Aqueduct Photo) 


Mrs. M. G. Walsh’s Rythminhim, Charles 
Harr up. 


Rythminhim 

To some extent the disappointment in 
the Walsh family over the ill fortune 
with King Commander was attoned by 
the excellent performances of the five- 
year-old gelded son of Rhodes Scholar— 
Miss Gravity, which was purchased as a 
yearling by bandleader, Louis Prima and 
so-aptly named Rythminhim. After an un- 
successful campaign on the flat as a two- 
year-old, Rythminhim was turned over 
to Mickey Walsh at Southern Pines, and 

Continued On Page 11 
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Major Track ’Chasing 


Continued From Page 11 


as a three-year-old, was raced at the hunt 
meetings in the spring as the Walsh sta- 
ble moved northward toward Belmont 
Park. Two wins rewarded these efforts, 
but later in the season, habits at the bar- 
rier brought about the official frown 
from the Starter. A dispute about train- 
ing bills resulted in Walsh acquiring the 
barred horse from Prima. The following 
year, Rythminhim again came northward 
from a winter in Southern Pines, and 
while five wins resulted in this year, 
1954, his sulky disposition was still evi- 
dent, and it was not until the current 
season that he behaved normally. Dur- 
ing the same period, this son of *Rhodes 
Scholar from a Gallant Fox mare filled 
in and grew towards a semblance of his 
forebears. It was not until mid-summer 
of 1955 that he displayed the form that 
was to win several stakes for his owner- 
trainer, including the North American 
and Beverwyck as well as several near 
misses on several other occasions, and 
come within “inches” of winning steeple- 
chasing’s most richly endowed race, The 
Temple Gwathmey. The tenacity and 
heart which carried this little horse to 
the finish of this two and a half mile 
contest, with torn ligaments, and un- 


doubted severe pain, will be long remem- 
bered by those who saw the race. 





(Belmont Photo) 


J. M. Schiff’s *CARAFAR, Flint Schul- 
hofer up. 


*Carafar 

A promising brush development of the 
season was John M. Schiff’s five-year- 
old, *Carafar. Rated as one of the top 
hurdlers of 1954, *Carafar only went 
postward five times during the current 
season, winning three, beaten a nose in 
the Midsummer Hurdle Handicap at Mon- 
mouth Park because of a costly bobble at 
the final jump, and one out of the money 
effort in the Gwathmey. This last may 
be attributed to a lack of racing condi- 
tion, his previous start being three 
months earlier in the Midsummer. *Cara- 
far, a French import, has been lightly 
raced. Including two starts over hurdles 
as a three-year-old, he has faced the bar- 
rier only seventeen times in this Coun- 
try, including three efforts on the flat. 
A handsome looking chestnut, with a 
blaze face, Carafar may improve with 
additional racing. Something less than 
good jumping has marred several of his 
races over brush and hurdles, and quite 
possibly cost him at least two races. His 
victories in 1955 included an overnight 
steeplechase, The Belmont Spring Maid- 
en and the Tom Roby Stakes. 


*CHASING 


"Belmont Photo) 
Sanford Stud Farm’s Fulton, F. D. Adams 
up 


King Commander and Fulton 

One of the disappointments of the 
year was the failure of L. R. Troiano’s 
King Commander, leading jumper of 
1954, to reach the post except on three 
occasions, particularly in the fall when 
a broken splint bone retired him just 
prior to the Grand National and Gwath- 
mey. This was also true of Sanford Stud 
Farm’s Fulton, a mid-season development 
of note, which was last seen under colors 
in Aqueduct’s Harbor Hill in early Sep- 
tember. A recurrence of old tendon 
trouble sent this light chestnut back to 
the Sanford farm near Arsterdam, N. Y., 
shortly afterwards. 


a 
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@®elmont Photo) 


Happy Hill Farm’‘s Prince Regent, Daniel 
Delaunay, up. 


Prince Regent 

As mentioned previously, the hurdle 
division lacked quality during the year, 
with a few exceptions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cortright Wetherill’s Prince Regent im- 
pressed as the best of the newer cam- 
paigners on the scene, scoring four vic- 
tories in seven efforts, with two thirds 
and an out-of-the-money effort on one 
occasion. However, in all his races, 
Prince Regent was top, or near top 
weight. Tendon trouble caused his re- 
tirement in mid-season after an attempt 
to capture the third and final leg of the 
Maiden Hurdle series at Saratoga on a 
hard course. 


No Outstanding Hurdler 

At various times during the year, *Par 
Amour, Dear Brutus, The Proff and Ful- 
ton ran well over the smaller fences, but 
a shift of a few pounds in weight, a dif- 
ference in footing, or a change in riders, 
etc.. appeared to mark the difference. In 
the fall of the year, this was equally true 











of Oneida and Songai, with the result 
that there was no outstanding hurdler of 
the year. 


The Leaders 

Because of her victories with Neji, Mrs. 
Ogden Phipps easily topped the list of 
money winning owners, and Mrs. Michael 
G. Walsh was the runner-up, Rythmin- 
him accounting for more than half of the 
amount won. 

In the Trainer’s division, G. H. “Pete” 
Bostwick, who trains for his sister, Mrs. 
Ogden Phipps, took first honors, followed 
by Michael G. Walsh, who in addition to 
training his wife’s horses, also condition- 
ed those of Lawrence R. Troiano and 
Charles Stitzer. 

An encouraging factor during the sea- 
son was the emergence of two compara- 
tively new trainers to a position of im- 
portance. Sidney Watters, Jr., and D. M. 
“Mike” Smithwick, both former Ama- 
teur riders of note, sent quite a few 
horses into the winners circle, and in 
many cases the owners were new to ma- 
jor track racing. 

For the seventh year in succession, 
“Dooley” Adams led the list of riders, 
his closest rival being Paddy Smithwick 
as was the case in 1954. During mid-May, 
Adams took a hard fall on Errolford, and 
for a short time afterward, his riding ap- 
peared to suffer somewhat, but he more 
than made up for it in the fall, bringing 
in winners at the major tracks and hunt 
meetings. During the year, he rode Neji 
on all but one occasion, and was on An- 
cestor and Fulton in stake winning ef- 
forts. Perhaps his greatest performance 
of the year was on Neji in The Gwath- 
mey, where sheer perseverence brought 
him into the winner’s circle, for it is 
doubtful that even Paddy Smithwick, 
who rode Rythminhim, could guess that 
his mount would suddenly give way a 
few strides short of the wire. 


During the year, Flint Schulhofer grew 
in stature as a rider, his judgment and 
saddle artistry improving many a horse 
he rode. 


This was also true of Jimmie Murphy. 
Riding races since 1948, Murphy had his 
best year in 1955 and was well up on the 
list of leading riders. 


In early October the long awaited con- 
solidation of the tracks in New York 
took place, outwardly without the slight- 
est ruffle so far as horsemen and the 
general public were concerned. Import- 
ant and far reaching changes in the New 
York racing scene may be expected in 
the future as a result. Steeplechase wise, 
Mr, S. Bryce Wing, President of the Na- 
tional Steeplechase and Hunt Associa- 
tion, was assured that no policy changes 
involving the infield sport were contem- 
plated. On the basis of this, Stewards 
and officials of that organization have 
laid plans which are expected to benefit 
the Sport in 1956. 











HUNTING IN IRELAND 


Paying guests entertained in mod- 
ernized historic home. Central 
heating, famous cuisine. 

Hunting 4 days a week with the 
family private pack and with the 
Galway Blazers. 

Hunting or sightseeing tours ar- 
ranged. 

$110 per week inclusive. 


Lady Cusack-Smith 
Bermingham House 
Tuam, Co. Galway 
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SIRES 
Battleship, ch., 1927 (Retir- 
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*Flushing II is the leading sire’ in point of winners over jumps 





(Meadors Photo) 


at the major tracks with 3 horses, which won 5 races. 


1955 Major Track Steeplechasing Statistics 





ed) by Man o’War—*Qua- 
rantine, by Sea Sick (Ac- 
tinie 2, Shipboard 4) --- 6 


*Flushing II, br., 1939, by 


*Mahmoud — Callandar, 
by Buchan (Martingle 2, 
Ben Tally-Ho, Songai 2)- 5 


*Hunters Moon IV, b., 1936, 


by Foxhunter —_ Pearl 
Opal, by Bruleur (Neji 5) 5 


*Easton, br., 1931 (dead), by 


Dark Legend — *Phaona, 
by Phalaris (Glencannon, 


MPGROREE FB) ondnnncna. 4 
TRAINERS 
ee SS 17 


(Prince Regent 3, Glen- 
cannon, *Danny Boy II 2, 
*Par Amour 3, *Irish Pag- 
eant 2, *Xapcourt 2, 
Marcheast 3, Jet Com- 
mand) 


Bostwick, G. H. _____---_- 15 


(Ancestor 3, Neji 5, Indi- 
an Fire, Landscaping, 
Anacostia, *Hyrean, An- 
tagonizer 2) 


Ws OR GA. cin cieenn 14 


(Tippy Do, Rebel Coat, 
*Another Hyacinth 3, Re- 
pose, Rythminhim 3, Se- 
cant, Crag, King Gavin, 
King Commander, *Tem- 
plier) 


Adams, Mrs. C. E. _-._---- 9 


(The Proff 3, Big Clown, 
Dear Brutus 2, *Shiny 
Dime, Morpheus 2) 


BREEDERS 
Scott, Mrs. Marion duPont _ 14 


(Actinic 2, Neji 5, Ship- 
board 4, Beaupre, Songai 
2) 


Phipps, Ogden ______-- 4 


(Ancestor 3, Landscaping) 


Belair Stud, inc. ......... 3 


(Indian Fire, Anacostia, 
Secant) 


Wins Winners 


, RE cere eee 
Brookmeade Stable (Ba- 
varia 3), Chrysler, W. P. 
Jr. (Fulton 3), Couturie, 
J., France (*Par Amour 
3), Dupre, F., France 
(*Carafar 3), Henderson, 
J. G. (Prince Regent 3), 
Hewitt, A. S. (Marcheast 
3), Mansfield, J. J. (*An- 
other Hyacinth 3), Penn 
Brothers (Rythminhim 3), 
Person, Mrs. M. E. (The 
Proff 3), Watters, Mrs. S. 
Jr. (Carthage 3) 


OWNERS 


Phipps, Mrs. Ogden _____- 
(Ancestor 3, Neji 5, In- 
dian Fire, Landscaping, 
Anacostia, Antagonizer 2) 


Walsh, Mrs. M. G. __------ 
(Tippy Do, Repose, Ryth- 
minhim 3, Secant, Crag, 
*Templier) 


@ert Morgan Photo) 

J. V. H. Davis led the trainers list with 

17 wins, saddling horses for Happy Hill 

Farm, Mrs. A. A, Bigelow, Mrs. Henry 
Obre, and Allison Stern. 











Happy Hill Farm ________ 
(Prince Regent 3, March- 
east 3, Jet Command) 


ON Ss 
(*Carafar 3, *Montadet 2, 
Spit n’ Polish 2) 


Sanford Stud Farm -______ 6 
(*London, Fulton 3, Onei- 
da 2) 


Stern, Allison ____________ 
Glencannon, *Danny Boy 
II 2, *Irish Pageant 2) 


JOCKEYS 


a 21 
(Ancestor 3, Neji 4, In- 
dian Fire, Landscaping, 
Anacostia, *Hyrcan, Ful- 
ton 3, Antagonizer 2, Dear 
Brutus, *Shiny Dime, 
Morpheus, The Proff, 
Oneida) 


Schuthefer, F............. 16 
(Glencannon, *Carafar 3, 
Neji, *Danny Boy II, *Ir- 
ish Pageant 2, Bavaria 3, 
Spit n’ Polish, *Par A- 
mour, Marcheast 2, Third 
Copy) 


Smithwick, A, P. _______-- 14 
(Tippy Do, Ring o’Roses, 
Secant, Marcheast, *An- 
other Hyacinth, *Irish 
Double 2, Rythminhim 2, 
Hill Tie, *Galatian, Mor- 
pheus, King Commander, 
Homestake) 


_ eee 
(Shipboard 4, Martingle 2, 
Beaupre, *Beau Sir, *Dan- 
ny Boy Il, Jet Command) 

Rae nee eee 10 
(Cherwell, Billing Bear, 
Carthage 3, Moot 2, Best 
Gift, Songai 2) 


DAMS OF STAKES WINNERS 
Accra, ch., 1941, by Annap- 
olis—Ladala, by Ladkin 
(Neji 4, Songai) --_----- 5 
Sea Borne, br., 1944, by An- 
napolis—Sable Muff, by 
*Light Brigade (Ship- 
8 eee aes 4 
Bavardia, b., 1939, by Blue 
Larkspur — *Doreid, by 
Galloping Simon (Bavar- 
OE pee eran 3 





Gadus 0 
Battleship is again the leading sire of jumpers from a stand- 
point of wins, with 6 victories credited to his get. 
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Letters To The Editor 


Continued from Page 2 


I have no doubt that the three big 
fall shows do not afford sufficient ex- 
perience to our jumping team, and hence 
that the past summer in Europe has been 
invaluable, But what about the dressage 
which for two years after the last Olym- 
pics filled your columns almost weekly? 
What has the U.S.E.T. been doing in 
this field since 1952? 


I know it has been instrumental in 
starting the U.S.E.1. medai class at 
A.H.S.A. snows. ‘his is a very laudable 


must be 


step torward, even though it 
category 


considered in the “too tate” 
as tar as the 1¥06 Olympics are con- 
cerned. | had hoped that the U,5S.E.1, 
might induce some show or other in the 
East to offer a medium dressage test 
but, after waiting all season last year, 
had to go to the Royal Winter Fair to 
see any dressage competition at all. 
This year the situation seems mucn tne 
same, except that the Royal has added 
another dressage class to its list. This 
is fine for the Canadians, but what about 
us? There were several American ex- 
hibitors at the Royal last year who 
could find no comparable opportunity 
to gain show dressage experience in 
their own country. 

I know of riders who have been train- 
ing their horses in dressage since 1952, 
and looking in vain for a class in which 
to compete. Despairing of ever obtaining 
any competitive experience, they tried 
this year to just show their horses in 
demonstrations in order to accustom 
them to show grounds and crowds. They 
were afforded but two opportunities, 
most of the shows stating that they 
simply couldn’t spare the five or ten 
minutes that would be needed to go 
into the ring and ride a few of the move- 
ments. Needless to say, this situation is 
very discouraging to potential Olympic 
riders, the more so when they read of 
dressage classes and shows almost week- 
ly in the British and continental horse 
journals. 

I would very much like to hear what 
the plans of the U.S.E.T. are for select- 
ing, training and about all giving an 
Olympic team some competitive experi- 
ence for the Grand Prix de Dressage. 
As of now it is a scant 7 months to the 
start of the Games, and unless I missed 
the announcement, there has been no 
word of anything for dressage riders 
comparable to the Three Day Trials held 
in September in Michigan. I hope we 
will not have a repetition of the pro- 
cedure followed in 1952, when a team 
of three individuals, only one of whom 
was ready to compete, was hastily assem- 
bled at the last moment and sent aboad 
to represent the United States. There 
must be a better way than this and one 
way would be for the U.S.E.T. to sponsor 
a couple of dressage shows as soon as 
possible in some of the large indoor 
rings. One show could serve as a census 
of available talent, and the next could 
serve to indicate how the individuals and 
horses stand up under the pressure of 
competition—something that is not ap 
parent by visiting them and watching 


them perform on their familiar home 
grounds 
If something isn’t done very soon I 


may have to make some awfully lame 
excuses to my Swedish friends when I 
go to watch the Games next June. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leon Z. Saunders 
Upton, N. Y. 
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(ert Morgan Photo) 


Mrs. Ogden Phipps was the leading owner of the season with 13 victories for her 
stable. F. D. Dooly” Adams, who rode the majority of Mrs. Phipps’ horses to vic- 
tory, was once again the leading jockey, his 7th straight year to earn this honor. 


Horse Trials 


Dear Sir: 

I am sure that you have received a 
full report on the Geneseo Valley Horse 
Trials through regular channels, but I 
connot resist the temptation to pass 
along a few impressions of my own. My 
wife and I went to Avon to see the 
Horse Trials for our own pleasure and 
also to determine whether we would 
like to recommend to our own commit- 
tee attempting a similar one-day event 
in our own valley. Incidentally, I man- 
aged to get in two wonderful days of 
hunting with Mr. Wadsworth’s hounds. 

3efore we saw the performance at 
Avon, we had definite reservations about 
a one-day type of competition in a true 
hunting community. The number of 
owner-rider entries, the fun the partici- 


\ 


(Jerry Frutkof€ Photo) 

Mrs. Marion duPont Scott was the breed- 

er of 5 horses which won 14 races, to be 

far and away the leading breeder of 
‘chasers in 1955, 








pants had, and the size of the crowd 
certainly dispelled any doubts, The Gen- 
eseo Valley is a true hunting community 
if there is one anywhere and, as far as 
we could tell, everyone who rode in the 
Horse Trials also rode to hounds regular- 
ly. I understand they even had to turn 
down entries toward the end because of 
limitations of time, Most of the horses 
ridden in these trials were hunted re- 
gularly, as a matter of fact were hunted 
the day before the trials, and I saw 
them out again the Monday following. 


The many participants with whom I 
discussed the trials agreed that the com- 
bination of elementary dressage, stadium 
jumping, and a three to four mile trappy 
cross-country course proved to be a fair 
and certainly thorough test for a regular 
field hunter. I know these people had a 
good many reservations themselves be- 
fore the day of the trials, but after the 
event I could find nothing but enthus- 
iasm for this kind of test for horse and 


rider, even among those who did not 
have high scores. 
I have not hunted with the Geneseo 


Valley hounds for about ten years and 
so I cannot be sure that the excellent 
manners I noticed in the hunting field 
had anything to do with the obedience 
training that the horses received in pre- 
paration for the Horse Trials, but I su 
spect that it did. The way the horses 
which I saw perform on Sunday behaved 
in the hunting field on Monday and Wed 
nesday certainly convinced me that ele- 
mentary dressage is good for hunters. 
I think an awful lot of credit is due to 
Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. Mulligan for 
giving the Horse Trails their blessing 
and complete cooperation and to General 
Reynolds and to Captain Dygert for the 
inspiration, perspiration, and persistence 
required to prepare the riders and horses 
and put on the event with the able as- 
sistance of a hard working committee. 


Very truly yours, 
Harman W. McBride 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
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1955 Hunt Meeting Statistics 





SIRES 


Wins Winners 


Lovely Night, b., 1936 (dead) by Pilate—Snooze, 
by Peter Pan ae 6 3 
(Repose 4, Lovely Argon, Morpheus) 

Battleship, ch., 1927 (retired) by Man o’War— 
‘Quarantine, |  § eee 2 
(Galant Ship 4, Breakers Ahead 2) 

*Nasrullah, b., 1940 by Nearco—Mumtaz Begum, 

Re ST tice atemneulinsiwenaakare 5 2 
(*Fiery Torch 3, *Tico Tico 2) 

Red Bug, ch., 1934, by Gold Bug—Papoose, by 
>= § 2 
(Ginny Bug 4, Princess Bug) 

Star Beacon, b., 1939, (dead) by * “Blenheim II— 


Fair Star, by * Saas 5 2 
(Dancing Beacon 2, Star Salome 3) 
TRAINERS 
Walsh, M. G. __.---- a ae a a eo 2 


(*Cammell Laird 2, *Erin’s Cottage 3, *Har- 
drada, Basilia 3, Tippy Do, *Another Hyacinth 
a Repose 4, Sir Pop, Super Fox, Rythminhim 
2, Saunterer, Avindo, *Sorayo, Crag, *Temp- 
lier) 

I IE TI i tine eee dete 13 
(Lovely Argon, Montevideo, Winnie The Imp, 
Dear Brutus, *Irish Flame, *Fiery Torch, 
*Tico Tico, *Irish Double 2, Head Agent, 

“Queer Wednesday, Morpheus, The Proff) 

ee ee ee 10 
(Lassy B’ar 2, Hi Team, Ginny Bug 4, Prin- 
cess Bug, Mountain Blue, Part Call) 

Cocks, W. RE See 9 

(*Rayquick, Bucko, *But’n Ben, *Kingale, Es- 
Men oy Lofty Peak 2, Dancing Beacon 2) 


BREEDERS 
U. S. Remount 6 
(Ginny Bug 4, Meadow Mint 2) 
Belair Stud 5 
(Basilia 3, Hyvania, “Saunterer) 
Ballard, F. L. - 7 . 4 
(Repose 4) 
Cann, Messrs. H. E. & M. B. ' ‘ 4 
(Galant Ship 4) 
OWNERS 
Weteh. Gen. OG. .............. 18 


(*Erin’s Cottage 3, Basilia 3, Tippy Do, Re- 
pose 4, Crag, Rythminhim 2, Saunterer, Avin- 
do, *Sorayo,.*Templier) 

Pew, A. E., ee pial: a. 
(*Irish ‘Flame, *Fiery Torch 3, *Tico Tico 2, 
‘Irish Double 2, Head Agent, *Queer Wednes- 


day) 

Weymouth, G. T. er 5 
(Chee Oaks 2, Star Salome 3) 

Cann, C. M. _- tai 4 


(Galant Ship 4) 





ORL wR cits ie Ge 
(Connie Rounds Photo) 
The deceased Lovely Night was the leading sire of hunt meet- 
ing winners having out 3 performers which won 6 races. 
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Bert Morgan) 

On the Hunt Meeting circuit Trainer Michael G. Walsh tight- 

ened the girth on 26 winners, the majority of which were for 

his wife, who led the owner’s division with 18 wins for her 

horses. The couple are shown with their outstanding but ill- 
fated ‘chaser Rythminhim. 


Nichols, H. S. ____ a a ts ae 
(Ginny Bug 4) 
Stitzer, C. W. Sear a 
(*Another Hyacinth 3, ‘Sir Pop) 
JOCKEYS 
a ee eee ree ae 15 


(Lovely Argon, Montevideo, Winnie The Imp, 
Dear Brutus, *Prince Glorieux, Due East, 
“Irish Flame, *Fiery Torch 2, *Tico Tico 2, 
*Irish w-e Morpheus, The ’Proff) 
ll, eee 14 
(* Casninell Laird 2, Tippy Do, *Another Hya- 
cinth 2, Rythminhim 2, Ring o’Roses, Saun- 
terer, *Sorayo, Meadow Mint, Caste, Basilia) 
ON I ii cdisricaiccntinr icici acted ca die cae aati ee aa 8 
(Bucko, *But’n Ben, *Kingale, Espantoon, 
Lofty Peak, Dancing Beacon 2, Hill Tie) 
a ee RR Ee eS a ‘- 
(Repose 4, Super Fox, Crag, *Templier) 


United Hunts Awards - 1955 





The following is a tally on points earned for the third 
annual United Hunts Racing Association’s awards in the 
brush, hurdle and timber divisions of hunt racing. Disbursing 
a total of $6.600 in bonus awards to owners who supported 
hunt racing in 1955, the winners and all other horses earning 
one point or more follow: 


Pos. BRUSH DIVISION $2,200 BONUS AWARDS 
Owner Horse Pts. Award 
lst Harry S. Nichols __.__-_.....Ginny Bug ----- 12 $1,000 
2nd Mrs. M. G. Walsh ___-....-Repose -------- 8 400 
3rd Mrs. T. A. Randolph ___--Uncle Joe ___-_- 8 400 
4th C. Mahlon Kline ________-- eee 8 400 


Other starters to gain points include: Chee Oaks, *Irish 
Double, 6; *Prince Glorieux, Due East, Local Run, Princess 
Bug, Jarrin John, Pine Shot & Billing Bear, 5; The Deacon 
& Crag, 4; Rythminhim, *Irish Flame, Sirpop, *Cammell 
Laird, *Templier, Caste, Mountain Blue, *But ’N Ben, Port 
Call, & The Proff, 3; Menippus, Banner Waves, Brighty, Goose 
Bay, *Kingale, Errolford, Jam, Mighty Mo, *Palaja & Don’s 
Gold, 2; The Beagler, Maratel, *John Willie II, Monkey 
Wrench, Crag, Glencannon, Here’s Why, Moot, *Another 
Hyacinth, Colonel V., *Irish Well, *Pacific Pact & Virginius, 
one point each. 

Pos. HURDLE DIVISION $2,200 BONUS AWARDS 


Owner Horse Pts. Award 
ist Mrs. M. G. Walsh .........Bpeia ........ 10 $1,000 
2nd Mrs. M. G. Walsh __------- Rythminhim __- 9 600 
3rd Richard K. Mellon _____-_-- Chambourg _.-. 8 300 
4th Russell J. Van Horn __---_- Ring O’ Roses __ 8 300 


Other starters to gain points include: Breakers Ahead 

& Meadow Mint, 6; Port Call, Caste, *Sorayo, Lovely Argon, 

*Orestes Kid, *Par Amour, Hill Tie & *Fiery Torch, 5; Home- 

stake, Tall Mound, *Xapcourt, The Deacon & Fair Kitty, 4; 

Tippy Do, *Cammell Laird, Prince Regent, Morpheus, Fox 

Blow, Rico Knight, Winnie The Imp, Eponbush, Hyvania, 
Continued on Page 17 
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United Hunts Awards 





Continued from Page 15 


Ginny Bug, Lassy Bar, Avindo & Bombez, 3; Don’s Gold, Actinic, Pine Shot, Third 
Copy, Corkage, Lucky Trine, *Kingale, *Hurst Park, Semper Eadem, *Irish Double, 
Big Clown, Sirpop, *Irish Pageant & Marso, 2; *Phalene, Carthage, Here’s Why, 
Odyssey, *Danny Boy II, *Follies Bergere, Jam, The Beagler, Polly Pep, Snow Bloom, 
Rebel Coat, Espantoon, King Gavin, Jarrin John & Ma Pouliche, one point each. 


Pos. TIMBER DIVISION 
Owner 


lst Mrs. Wm. J. Strawbridge .......-_- 
TB OS SS Ea 
3rd Mrs. G. P. Greenhalgh, Jr. _....--- 


4th George T. Weymouth 


a eR ee 
i EE Eee 


$2,200 BONUS AWARDS 


Horse Pts. Awards 
....*Land’s Corner ...-.-- 16 $1,000 
ee 6 OO Eee 14 600 
...-Dancing Beacon _-_---- 12 400 
en TE” censsace 11* 66.66 
— ae 11 66.66 

*Erin’s Cottage ...--_- 11 66.66 


Other starters to gain points include: Reynoldstown, 10; Uncle Pierre & Head 
Agent, 9; *Rayquick, 7; Gillian, Highest Award, *Philstar, *Borobosh, Cherte & 
Farmers Joy, 6; Sandy W. & *Lancrel, 5; Shoal & Drift Wood, 4; Hi Team, Rich Lark, 
Marchized, Gliding Slide, Democles, Spruce Hill & Gofetchit, 3; Bonne O’Conor, 


Cut-A-Rug, Sohrab, *Gold Tar & Flas 
Bijili & Laddie Boy, one point each. 


B., 2; Magical, Vayu, Big Breeze, Black 


Points were awarded as follows: Three for a winning race, two for placing and 
one for running third. In sporting races where no monetary award was made to the 
owner, all points were doubled. Where equal points resulted in a tie, the bonus 
awards were compiled and divided. Major course racing was not considered. Only 
races under sanction from the Hunts Committee of the National Steeplechase & 
Hunt Association, or state racing bodies, were tallied. The latter includes jumping 
races run during the two-day Cecil County Breeders’ Fair meeting at Fair Hill, Md. 
Owners bonus points are not transferable when a horse is sold or leased. ; 

(*) Points earned in the spring by Star Salome and Bombez were voided with 


the sale or lease to the current owner or leasee. 


Chris Wood, Jr. 
Field Director 





The Clubhouse Turn 


Continued From Page 10 


name of Robert Ambrye was given the 
job of donating a prize to the winner 
of a local horse race back in 1609. He 
went around to the Paul Revere of Chest- 
er and ordered a nice, round sliver ball 
for the lucky winner. When Paul brought 
his first effort around to Sheriff Ambrye, 
it did not pass inspection so the silver- 
smith was sent back to have another go 
at it. 

The second silver ball was a little 
better than the first but it still was not 
up to the exacting standard of the good 
Sheriff. So, back went the silversmith 
for a third try. 

If you are wondering what on earth 
the winner would do with a silver ball, 
I cannot help you out. I have no idea 
what I would do with it except perhaps 
wrap it up in a nice package with a wide 
red ribbon and give it to Aunt Jennie 
for Christmas and let her figure it out 
for herself. 

The third try by the silversmith who 
apparently did not discourgae easily 
produced a fine, round silver ball which 
met with the approval of Sheriff Ambrye, 
so everybody was happy. 

But, there was the Sheriff with three 
silver balls which would be just right 
in the case of a triple dead heat. You 
know the rest,, of course. He gave the 
best one to the winner, the second best 
to the place horse, and the worst one 
to the show horse. 

Subsequently, I guess this silver ball 
routine was too much for the racing en- 
trepreneurs. But, having established 
recognition of the place and show horses, 
they were stuck. You know how hard 
it is to give something and, in subse- 
quent races or subsequent anything, dis- 
establish the precedent. So, silver balls 
being so hard to come by, it grew, I 
suppose, that the place and show horses 
were just given plain, old money with 
the fourth horse being added somewhere 
along the line, and maybe the fifth too if 
those who want to widen purse distribu- 
tion have their way, Why not give all 





the horses a part of the purse and give 
the winner a nice silver ball? 
—Robert J. Clark 
Moves to Hialeah’s Stewards Stand 


In 1932 when the late Joseph E. Wide- 
ner rebuilt Hialeah race track, he en- 
gaged a young Miami veterinarian to of- 
ficiate in the paddock. This winter the 
veterinarian, Dr. J. G. Catlett, moves up 
into Hialeah’s stewards stand — horse 
racing’s equivalent to the supreme court. 

Although not addicted to headlines, 
Catlett has contributed more to horse 
racing the last 23 years through his work 
with those safeguards which have made 
headlines: the saliva test, lip tattoo and 
horse identification system. 

The tall, erect, genial doctor not only 
knows horses thoroughly as a veterinar- 
ian at Hialeah and New York tracks, but 
has served racing in many other official 
positions all the way up to steward. Act- 
ually, he’s had 40 years experience hand- 
ling animals, and served Uncle Sam in 
both world wars. He’s a Colonel, Veterin- 
ary Corps, U. S. Army Reserve. 

Born in Berkley Springs, W. Va., Cat- 
lett left there at age two and was raised 
on his father’s stock farm in Boyce, Va., 
where he learned about animals and de- 
cided to be a veterinarian. He attended 
the U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons 
in Washington, D. C., graduating in 1916, 
then got a job in Jacksonville, Fla., as 
assistant to a practitioner named Dr. 
Thomas Mahaffey. About a year later, 
Catlett went into the army’s veterinary 
corps as a lieutenant. He served more 
than three years, mostly on horse and 
mule purchasing duty. 

After that hitch, Doc was appointed 
Assistant State Veterinarian in Leesburg, 
Fla. Three years later he started his own 
general practice in Miami, and served as 
Miami’s City Veterinarian, and later as 
Dade County Veterinarian. Came 1932 
and his entry into racing at Hialeah. 

During the winter of 1933-34, Catlett 
was appointed chief vet for the Florida 
State Racing Commission, placed in 
charge of saliva tests then introduced to 
American racing here, In spring, 1934, 
he was appointed supervisor of saliva 
tests at New York tracks, and went to 
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Europe to study methods there. 

The 1942-45 period saw him serving as 
army’s headquarters vet, western re- 
mount area at San Mateo, Cal.; station 
vet at the war dog training center, San 
Carlos, Cal.; in the CBI theater of war as 
liaison officer with the Chinese army, 
then as station vet at Camp Ramgarh, 
India. 

The doctor returned to inactive duty 
status as a colonel in late July, 1945, re- 
suming his racing chores as vet and su- 
pervisor of horse identification at New 
York tracks. He re-joined Hialeah as ex- 
amining vet in 1946. 

Hialeah will be the fifth and most fam- 
ous track Catlett has officiated at as a 
steward. The others are Keeneland in 
Kentucky, Detroit in Michigan, Florida’s 
Tropical Park, and Ohio’s Beulah Park. 

° 





GOOD PICKING 

Elmendorf Farm’s Prince John, winner 
of the Garden State Stakes, was pur- 
chased by Max Gluck from the Stoner 
Creek Stud consignment at the Keene- 
land Summer Sales of 1954, for $14,300. 
His win in the Garden State was worth 
$157,918.50. 
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’CHASING 


Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ 5-year-old Neji Named 
Steeplechaser of the Year 





Karl Koontz 


Neji is the only 1955 American Cham- 


pion who was unanimously chosen at 
the top of his division. Mrs, Ogden 
Phipps’ chestnut gelding was named 


by all 33 of the Morning Telegraph and 
Daily Racing Form’s staff of experts as 
the Best Steeplechaser of the Year. 


The 5-year-old son of “Hunters Moon 
IV—Accra. by Annapolis won 5 of his 
8 starts, 1 second and 2 thirds to keep 
his record clear of any wasteful efforts 
under silks, earning $91,405 for the sea- 
son. His wins included the rich Temple 
Gwathmey (carrying 169 pounds, the 
second highest weight which has ever 
been toted to victory), the Grand Nation- 
al, Brook, International Steeplechase 
Handicaps, was 2nd in the Broad Hollow, 
and showed in the Meadow Brook and 
Corinthian Steeplechase Handicaps. 

Last season Neji was the first horse 
in the history of the National Maiden 
Hurdle Series to win all three races- 
the Saratoga, Monmouth and Belmont 
versions of the 13; miles hurdle feat- 
ure. Besides the three stakes races over 
hurdles, Neji also won the Brook Steeple- 
chase at the direct expense of King Com- 
mander, last year’s 'Chaser of the Year. 

Neji was bred by Mrs. Marion duPont 
Scott at Montpelier and was purchased 
privately by the astute horseman Rigan 
McKinney, who schooled the gelding 
but did not start him, The 3-year-old 
chestnut was put on the block along with 
the entire McKinney ‘chasing string at 
the Belmont Park Paddock Sale, June 10, 
1953, where he was purchased by Mrs. 
Ogden Phipps for $16,500 and turned 
over to G. H. (Pete) Bostwick who has 
trained him in all his outings. 

Neji is by the French-bred *Hunters 
Moon IV, who stamped him as a high- 
class performer by winning the Prix 


Juigne in France and the White Rose 
Stakes in England. The bay son of Fox- 


*Hunters Moon IV, sire of the outstanding ‘chaser Neji, 


hunter (by Foxlaw, by Son-in-Law)— 
Pearl Opal, by Bruleur, was never un- 
placed at 3, and won the Caesarwitch at 
4. In this country the syndicate-owned 
‘Hunters Moon IV, which stands at 
Janon Fisher, Jr.’s The Caves Farm, Ec- 
cleston, Maryland, has met with consider- 
able success at stud. In addition to Neji, 
he has sired such performers as the 
outstanding Moonrush, Guayana, Forever 
After, Stirrup Cup, Nance’s Lass, Heart 
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of Oak, Rising Prices, Boston Moon, and 
many others. 


Neji’s Dam Accra was a rather versa- 
tile if not entirely successful performer 
in the colors of her breeder, Mrs. Marion 
duPont Scott. Unraced at 2, the chest- 
nut daughter of Annapolis (who raced 
with distinction for Mrs, Scott) broke 
her maiden in her first outing the fol- 
lowing season in a 34 mile dash at Gar- 
den State. After that with Preston M. 
Burch (now trainer for Brookmeade Sta- 
ble) tightening the girth, Accra was 
shifty enough to win a 3, mile allowance 
event at Aqueduct and place in another 
at Washington Park. Later in the sea- 
son the mare made her first appearance 
«ver jumps, placing in the Waddon Chase 
Purse about 142 miles over hurdles at 


Belmont Park. Accra was then sent to 





(Bert Morgan Photo) 


Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ Neji was unanimously named the Best Steeplechaser of 1955. 

The G. H. (Pete) Bostwick-trained 5-year-old has earned $132,280 in three seasons of 

competition. F. D. “Dooly” Adams, who rode the chestnut gelding in all but one of 
his outings this season is pictured in the saddle. 








stands at Janon Fisher, Jr.'s 


The Caves Farm, Eccleston, Maryland, and is owned by a syndicate of Marylanders. 








the Montpelier Hunt Race meeting at 
her owner’s establishment where she won 
on the flat to complete her first seasom 
at the races. 


The following season, Accra raced 
without success. In four outings she fell 
in starts over brush at Belmont Park and 
Laurel, and was second on the flat at 
the Rose Tree Hunt Meeting, Media, 
Penna., and showed over brush at Mont- 
pelier in the fall. 


In the stud Accra has proven herself 
a top notch matron. Her first foal was 
the moderate winner, Coast Town, by 
*Easton, but her next was Mandingo, 
by *Princequillo who won $131,135 
through September 28th of this year. His 
wins include the Daingerfield, Boling- 
broke, Round Table, and Attention Han- 
dicaps, as well as placing in numerous 
other titled events. Accra’s third foal is 
Songai, by *Flushing II, who won his; 
first stakes race, the Rouge Dragon Hur- 
dle Handicap, this season. After Songai 
came Neji,and then Kumasi, by *Prince-~- 
quillo, a winner. Accra now has out a 
verv nice 2-year-old winner, and pro- 


bab'e classic prospect in Nahodah, by 

Nasrullah, which recently won another 

nice allowance race, this one at a mile 
Continued On Page 31 











BRIDLESPUR HUNT 


Clayton, 

St. Louis County, 
Missouri. 
Established 1927. 
Recognized 1929. 





Opening Day, Bridlespur Farms, Oct. 
2, ‘55, 8:00 a. m. 

The Huntsman hacked hounds north of 
the kennels into Hoffmeir’s pasture over 
the black coop — some of the riders 
tasted a bit of the old sod going over 
this coop. We then went east over the 
gate and across the country road into 
Martin Boschert’s field, drawing the 
wooded area on the north side. Hounds 
got about half way through this covert 
when they opened on a cold line and 
soon worked it into a very hot one. Going 
east along the creek they turned north 
in the cornfield across the plowed 
ground which slowed them up a little, 
then on into the woods and across Swede 
Road into Swede pasture cutting north- 
east. Then north again into the O’Nea! 
property, circling north again into the 
Todebusch pasture where hounds were 
really screaming on the line and bowled 
over the fox at the north end of the pas- 
ture before he could get to his earth. It 
took the hounds only 20 minutes to ac- 
count for their fox, and a very fast run 
it was. Only the Huntsman, Henry Rohde 
and Mrs. Scherck and Mr. Shinkle, who 
were whipping-in, were present at the 
kill. When the Co-Master, Mr. Orthwein 
and the field arrived, all new members 
were blodded and the Mask was pre- 
sented to Miss Pamela O’Mahoney, a 
guest from Ireland; the brush to Mr. 
Edward Deibel; the pads to Miss Mary 
Mitchell, Miss Bettina Shinkle, Mrs. John 
Dube, and Dr. Cyril Costello. 

Hounds then moved off again going 
north and were cast along Dardene 
Creek, following the creek east and 
across D. D. Highway, still working east, 
through Sheerbaum’s, then cutting south- 
east into the Weldon Spring Area. Here 
hounds picked up another red and ran 
him north and east through Nip Post’s 
and the area pasture and into Boehle 
Brother’s woods, cutting south-east past 
the old cemetary down to the creek and 
east along the bluffs, where they put him 
to ground, after a 2% hour run of 5 
miles. 

The Huntsman hacked south and work- 
ed hounds west and north through Boehle 
Brothers’, where hounds picked up a line 
and ran past the old cemetary north 
through the wooded area towards D. D. 
Highway. Here hounds turned west 
again, then south through the area pas- 
ture back to the creek. Farmer and Milo 
were up front way ahead of the pack. They 
checked along and above the creek in 
Nip Post’s pasture. The Huntsman lifted 
hounds here and crossed the creek, work- 
ing hounds south and west again, and 
hounds picked up another fox just East 
of Wallace’s place by the lake and ran 
him west, then along Dardene Creek 
into O’Neal’s woods, then crossed the 
creek just below the concrete bridge ov 
D. D. Highway where the biggest part of 
the field got a fine view of the fox cross 
ing the alfalfa field going North into the 


woods. Hounds worked the fox north 
and east into Sheerbaum’s, then cut 
through the cornfield heading for the 


creek again, going south to almost the 
same spot where they started. Hounds 
checked here so we collected them and 
called it a day—and quite a good day it 
was. —Elsie R. Scherck 





IROQUOIS HUNT 


Lexington, 
Kentucky 
Established 1880. 
Inactive 1914-1926. 
Recognized 1929. 





On Saturday, November 5th the Iro- 
quois Hunt of Lexington, Ky. marked the 
official opening of the hunting season 
with the traditional and colorful cere- 
mony of the Blessing of the Hounds. 
With the Rt. Rev. William R. Moody, 
Bishop of Lexington, officiating, mem- 
bers of the Iroquois Hunt and their 
guests assembled in the natural amphi- 
theatre provided by the cliffs of Boone 
Creek. Grimes’ Mill, the Iroquois’ club- 
house, made a perfect foreground, and 
the weather-man illuminated the whole 
scene in the lovely golden glow of a 
warm autumn afternoon. 

Bishop Moody spoke on the theme of 
Francis Thompson’s “The Hounds of 
Heaven”: 


I fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the midst of 
tears 

I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 


The Blue Ridge Hunt at the opening meet, Carter Hall, Millwood, Va. 
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He then blessed the hounds and horses, 
and gave each of the riders a St. Hubert 
medallion. 

The Iroquois Hunt had made a prac- 
tice of opening the hunting season with 
this traditional ceremony — French, in 
origin, rather than English — for the 
past 26 years. This year, the Iroquois in- 
vited the Oldham County Hunt to be its 
guests, and 15 riders from Louisville 
swelled the ranks to a field of nearly 50 
people. 

The serious business of the day was 
preceded by a hunt breakfast, given by 
the Joint Masters of the Iroquois Hunt 
and their wives — Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
Spears and Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Pursley. 
Two suckling pigs, complete with apples 
in their mouths, soon disappeared under 
the onslaught of 150 guests. 

The hunt got under way immediately 
following the Blessing of the Hounds. 
Scenting conditions were none too good, 
but hounds worked well through the 
open Gentry Cliff country. Several other 
covers were drawn until a fox was wind- 
ed by hounds as they were cast into the 
headwaters of Jouett’s Creek. After a- 
bout 15 minutes of cold trailing, they 
were up on their quarry and running in 
a big circle through rolling fields and 
over stone walls. It became so dark that 
W. Fauntleroy Pursley, the Joint Master 
who also hunts the pack, decided it was 
best to call off, in the interest of safety. 
It was 6 P. M. before horses returned to 
the stables. 

The final event of the day was a hunt 
ball at Grimes’ Mill — a suitably colorful 
finale to an afternoon filled with color 
and pageantry. 

° 
Bloomfield 

Hunter trials at Bloomfield this year 
were an initiation for a new jumping 
course put in during the summer, and 
everything combined to make it a good 
one. Michigan weather produced one of 
her October gems. Members who count 
the informal show one of the most plea- 
sant events at the club flocked to the 
grounds to ride and to watch. 

William O. Bridge’s Lucky 

Continued On Page 19 
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(Hawkins Photo) 
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Bloomfield 
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won the “Duke” Perpetual Trophy. Like 
all the other trophies in the trials, it 
was offered in competition for the sec- 
ond year. 

Flannigan, owned by junior Howard 
Miller, was reserve champion of the 
show. 

As he did last year, MFH Thomas Wil- 
son led senior riders in the foxhunters 
class. For manners, performance and 
way of going, Cherry Mint won the tro- 
phy for the second year. 

Highlight of the show was the hunt 
class which brought out five teams. The 
all-gray entry of Long Meadow Farm 
was the winner. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Nancy Feehan 
PLACE: Metamora, Michigan 
TIME: Oct. 9 


JUDGE: Dr. D. J. Loewith 


CHAMPION: Lucky Patricia, William O. Bridge 
RES: Flannigan, Howard Miller 
SUMMARIES 
Hunter for juniors—1. Red Jacket, Kitten 
James; 2. Sent-to-me, Ted MacManus; 3. Flan- 
nigan, Howard Miller; 4. Clover Minst, Marie 
Lindquist. 


Pie Pan, Mrs. Ollen Peters: 
2. Red Jacket; 3. Holy Smoke, Long Meadow 
Farm: 4. Flannigan. 

Hunter hack—1. Flannigan; 2. Lucky Patricia, 
William O. Bridge; 3. Weidpish, Long Meadow 
Farm;: 4. Clover Minst. 

Corinthian hunters—1. Lucky Patricia; 2. Flan- 
nigan; 3. Holy Smoke; 4. Little Apple, William O. 
Bridge. 

Professional class—1. G. Fred Morris’ R.S.V.P. 
ridden by Paul Feehan; 2. Mrs. Bernard Zies- 
sow’s Cherry Mint, ridden, by Rodney Gray; 3. 


Open hunters—1. 


Holy Smoke, ridden by Al Barron; 4. Little 
Apple, ridden by Bob Bogle. 
Senior members foxhunters class—1. Cherry 


Mint; 2. Little Apple; 3. Copperstone June Nel- 
son; 4. Just Mary, Mrs. Gordon Hess. 

Hunt teams—1. Long Meadow Farm entry: 2. 
Long Meadow Farm entry: 3. David Glefke 
entry: 4. Mrs. Ollen Peters entry. 

Handy hunters—1. Lucky Patricia: 
gan; 3. Just Mary; 4. Little Apple. 


Whitelands Hunt 


A week’s postponement due to last 
week’s snowstorm, plus very nippy wea- 
ther today, failed to keep hearty fox- 
hunters from the Whitelands Hunter 
Trials on the Samuel Pancoasts’ farm 
outside Downingtown. 

No doubt the most outstanding victory 
of the day was Frank Harvey’s blue in 
the open hunter class with his little (13.- 
2) Hot Shot Kid. Continuing the form 
that brought him blues at Harrisburg 
and the Garden this fall, the pony liter- 
ally floated over the 3’6” course with the 
ease of a large horse. 

The horse “I’d most like to own” for 
the majority of spectators was the Jos- 
eph Murtaghs’ Sun Echo. After three 
days of foxhunting this week with Mr. 
Murtagh, son Jodie rode the lovely mov- 
ing chestnut to win the children’s class, 
while Mrs. Murtagh piloted him to first 
in the ladies and second in the pairs 
with the Sam Pancoasts’ Scandal. 

The blue for consistency throughout 
the day belonged to Julie Mannix’s love- 
ly child’s horse Play Ahead. Out of five 
classes, the horse placed in four and 
was given a second look in the fifth. 
oo a bad record for a green horse and 
rider. 


2. Flanni- 





CORRESPONDENT 
Fencepost 


PLACE: Downingtown, Pa. 
TIME: November 27 


JUDGES: Mrs. Edgar Scott; Dr. Benjamin Price 


SUMMARIES 
Sun Echo, Joseph Mur- 


Children’s hunters—1. 








Barbara Smith; 3. Hot 
4. Blue Jeans, Pattie 


Gold Garter, 
Frank Harvey; 


tagh: 2 
Shot Kid, 
Grace. 

Green hunters-—1. Gold Garter; 2. Play Ahead. 
Julie Mannix: 3. Gypsy Queen, Mrs. Herman: 4. 
Teddy Million, John Strawbridge. 

Ladies hunters—1. Sun Echo: 2. Woodlark, 
Jack Devinney; 3. Play Ahead; 4. Teddy Million 


Open hunters—1. Hot Shot Kid; 2. Scandal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Pancoast; 3. Play 
Ahead: 4. Gold Garter. 


Pair class—1. Our Surprise, Joan Kent; Gypsy 
Queen; 2. Sun Echo; Scandal; 3. Hot Shot Kid: 
Blue Jeans; 4. Play Ahead; Patrick, Mrs. Daniel 
Hitner. 


New England Hunts 
26th Hound Trails . 


On Saturday, October 29th, the 26th 
New England Hunts Hound Trials were 
held at Dougall Downs, Sherborn, Massa- 
chusetts in connection with the 17th 
Championship Hunter Trials. The Nor- 
folk Hunt Club, having won the trophy 
for the Championship Hunter in 1954, 
was the host club for these events. 

The Hound Trials were started at the 
north end of the Hunter Trial course, 
and a drag of fox litter was laid over a 
distance of approximately four miles. 
The Groton Hunt was unfortunately un- 
able to enter any hounds this ‘year, so 
the competition was between two couple 
of hounds each from Millwood, Myopia, 
and Norfolk. Although the day had 
dawned clear, by 9 A. M. pea-soup fog 
had descended upon the whole country- 
side. This gave the Senior Judge of the 
Hound Trials, Malcolm B. Stone, couse 
for considerable thought as to how the 
judges at the finish line of the Trials 
would be able to identify hounds, since 
it was impossible in the fog to see a dis- 
tance of more than ten yards. It was 
truly a thrilling sound to hear the six 
couple of hounds, in full cry, circling 
the valleys and the hills. For the first 
time in the last several years, all hounds 
of all packs finished, not only within the 
time limit but running in full cry and 
well bunched. Myopia’s Fencer was first 
hound across the line, and the Myopia 
pack won the event. The scoring is done 
on the basis of the winning hound receiv- 
ing the same number of points as there 
are hounds starting, the second hound 
one less, etc. The Millwood pack was a 
close second. 

Immediately following the Hunter 
Trials the Norfolk Hounds met at the 
course, at 12:45, and forty riders from 
the three clubs went on a drag hunt for 
an hour and a half, finishing at the Nor- 
folk Hunt Club, where a very gay buffet 
lunch was held and the trophies present- 
ed. The Norfolk Hunt Club committee 
in charge of the Hunter Trial and the 
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luncheon was headed by William H. Pot- 
ter, Jr., and he and his principal assist- 
ants, Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Porter Heffen- 
ger, deserve a great deal of credit for 
the extremely efficient way in which the 
whole day was run. 
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HUNTING 


Hunting Origin of The Rose Bowl 





Jim Downs 


Few of the hunting people who perhaps 
missed a day with the hounds to view, in 
person or on their television sets, one or 
more acts in the orgy of post season 
football games realize that they are pay- 
ing tribute to a long forgotten hunt club 
which started the whole thing. 

Prototype for all New Years’ games 
and celebrations is the Rose Bowl game 
and its’ attending Tournament of Roses 
parade in Pasadena, California. Most of 
the million plus visitors and the 100,000 
permanent residents of the city have a 
vague notion that the event is somehow 
tied up with the Spanish history of South- 
ern California. 

Actually the magnificent parade with 
its acres of silver saddles and herds of 
palominos has a closer relation to the 
hunting country of England than it does 
the plazas de los toros of Madrid. 

Pasadena was settled in the late 1860s 





(Left)—This bevy of “gay 90s” brawn and beauty 


of the annual celebration for the next 
12 years. Influenced perhaps by Ben 
Hur the town’s gay blades dressed in 
togas and risked their necks in slam- 
bang races in modern reproductions of 
ancient chariots. The members of the 
hunt in full hunt uniform acted as mar- 
shalls of the parade and games. 

In 1902 football raised its robust head 
and Stanford took a 49 to 0 drubbing 
from Michigan. The spectators liked cha- 
riot races better it seems and the pigskin 
disappeared until 1916 which began the 
current series of games, interrupted 
only by two World Wars. 

By this time the event had become too 
big for a hunt club, even one which had 
given up hunting and was taken over by 
the city of Pasadena. 

It was a signal honor to be appointed 
a marshall of the Tournament of Roses 
parade and to be dressed in hunting pink 


Photos courtesy of the Los Angeles Evening Heraid Express) 
rode in a wagon covered with roses and greens in 1897. (Right)—One of the 
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shalls became more and more distressed 
until finally they were dismounted and 
comfortably seated in autos. So passed 
the last vestige of the hunting tradition 
of the Tournament S Roses. 





PICKERING HOUNDS BLESSED 

Seldom can one see a sight more pic- 
turesque that the Blessing of the Hounds 
Service on Thanksgiving Day. Every year 
Dr. Jardin Guenther conducts the 
Thanksgiving services for the Pickering 
Hunt on the grounds of Saint Peter’s 
Church in the Great Valley. The number 
of riders, not to mention the size of the 
assembled churchgoers seems to increase 
each year. MFH Mifflin Large partici- 
pate in the service with Dr. Guenther, 
the church choir, and the organist, com- 
plete with a portable organ. 

Many horse show people were visible 
in the assembled crowd as well as on 
horseback. Caught a glimpse of the H. C. 
Biddles, Edgar Mills, Barbara and Sydney 
Smith, and Betsy Bole, all in hunting at- 
tire, along with the Betner family and 
other foxhunting regulars. Glanced 
around to see the Bill Loefflers, Ellen 


*. 





earliest pictures of a Tournament of Roses Entry. This pair of greys, bedecked with flowery plumes, were part of the 1888 


and the rolling oak dotted hills offered 
grand galloping country. There weren't 
many foxes but the coyote was plentiful 
and soon the San Gabrial Valley echoed 
to the voices of hounds and the cheers 
of the huntsman. 

There is little in the public record to 
reveal today what kind of sport the Val- 
ley Hunt Club enjoyed. Whether the 
hounds were good, bad or indifferent or 
the coyotes showed good sport, will re 
main a mystery. What ever the quality 
of the pack which hunted well into the 
‘90s the hunt club was well founded. Its 
club house has long since been surround- 
ed by miles of homes but each year the 


club ball invitations request that gentle- 
men wear pink. 
In the early days of the group .New 


Years Day was the time of a gymkhana 
and race meet. It was an exciting affair 
with Spanish-Californian vaqueros com- 
peting at seizing a chicken, buried to its 
neck, while racing at full gallop. 
Sometime in the ’80s, and old timers 
will argue all night as to just when, 
someone braided roses in his horses’ 
mane. The next year the fad had spread 
to the buggies and wagons. by 1890 the 
Valley Hunt Club held the first ful! 
fledged Tournament of Roses Parade. 
Horses were the main athletic feature 


event. 


and mounted on a livery horse. 

The writer can remember these proud 
gentlemen riding beside the flower be- 
decked floats. But even then, had he 
been a better judge of equitation, he 
could have seen the end of the pictures- 
que custom. Before World War II, un- 
doubtedly to make the marshalls more 
secure, western saddles replaced flat 
ones and the hunting pink was super- 
seded by a Hollywood version of what 
the well dressed Spanish Don would 
wear. 

But even with a horn to hold the mar- 


and Pat Dixon (up from Annville), Sam 
Heineman, the Buchanan girls, the Hop- 
kins’, the Kirk Bryans, and many others 
nodding their approval (and many wish- 
ing for a horse on which to keep warm, 
too!). — Fencepost 
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Sage Challenge Trophy 
At the Royal Winter Fair 


It was early in the morning on Novem- 
ber the nineteenth. The famous Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair was in progress 
in Toronto. Displays of wheat, apples, 
flowers, dairy products, and everything 
to do with farming, adorned the immense 
Coliseum. But Pony Club members went 
straight to the Horse Show, for the Sage 
Challenge Trophy class was about to be- 
gin. 

Mr. Charles H. Sage presented the 
trophy ‘to the “Royal” three years ago. 
It was awarded for Pony Club equitation, 
and the class is now a yearly feature in 
Canadian Pony Clubbing. 

The class consists of two phases: a 
simple dressage test and a course of 
jumps, graded to each pony’s size. Riders 
must have a certificate from the District 
Commissioner of their branch, showing 
that their age is less than seventeen, and 
that they have a good record in the Pony 
Club. More experienced equestrians are 
handicapped to give all an equal chance 
of winning. 

This year entrants came from right 
across Canada to this special event. But 
the highest score was awarded to Miss 
Jenny Bullen, who came all the way from 
Sussex, England. However, “The Sage” 
is a national contest, and therefore the 
runner-up, Miss Kathy Burns, from Hyde 
Park, Ontario, received the trophy. Kathy 
was riding Betty Lou. 

Needless to say, schooling for the Sage 
class taught us all a great deal, and for 
those who had not ridden in the im- 
pressive nine-day show at the “Royal” 
before, it was quite an experience. Let’s 
hope that the wonderful spirit and sup- 
port of this particular class keeps up, 
and even improves for next year’s show. 


E.G 
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London Hunt Branch 
Canadian Pony Clubs 


Brian Tandy 

This is the requested report on the ac- 
tivities of the past few months of The 
London Pony Club of the Canadian Pony 
Clubs, affiliated with the British Horse 
Society. 

The London Hunt Branch of the Cana- 
dian Pony Clubs is very active in many 
fields of horsemanship. Every Monday 
night we receive a lecture on subjects 
such as conformation, theory of equita- 
tion, shoeing, etc. and every Saturday 
morning a mounted rally in the Medway 
Arena, very kindly donated by Col. J. E. 
Smallman who also donated a trophy to 
the pony clubber who gains the highest 
standing during the year. This year it 
was won by Timothy Wright. 

The Saturday morning rallies are un- 
der the able instruction of Miss Janet 
Spenceley for the A’s and B’s and the 
better riding C’s while Ron Darou takes 
over the remainder. Janet was sent to 
England’s Porlock Vale Riding School 
three years ago on a Canadian Pony Club 
Scholarship. 


The associates put on a very success- 
ful Junior Equestrian One Day Event 
during the month of October. It was 
attended by riders from Toronto and 
Calgary with Detroit people having last 
minute problems and not being able to 
attend. 

With the help of the London Hunt and 
Country Club, pony clubbers secured ma- 
terials and paint and made many excel- 
lent jumps to be used for stadium jump- 
ing and cross country. 

The dressage was won by Miss Nancy 
Dey 12 a C London member defeating 
even the associates. Marilyn Roberts of 
Lambeth took the stadium jumping while 
Tom Michael of Calgary won the Cross 
Country on a borrowed London horse. 
The grounds were kindly donated by 
Judge G. A. P. Brickenden. 

With this as a warm up we moved on 
into the Hunter Trials a week later in 
which P. C. members or former ones 
were the winners or runners up in the 
Open, Green, Childs Hunter and Hunt 
Teams classes. 

London is to hold the annual Pony 
Club rally next year and has decided to 
hold it on the fair grounds at Strathroy 
about 15 miles west of London on the 
Canadian National Railways with the 
dates of June 22, 23, 24, 1956. 

Londoners have again returned from 
the Royal Winter Fair with numerous 
trophies. Cathy Burns, 14, brought back 
the “Sage Memorial Challenge Trophy” 
for the third straight year and Sandra 
Ironsides returned with the Reserve 
Champion working Hunter. Miss Dora 
Ann Brazier rode to third place in the 
el Jumping Stake after three jump- 
ors. 

Perhaps we should say a few words 
about “Musical Ride” of 16 boys and 
girls mounted on chestnut or bay horses 
who perform drills in the fashion of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police”, dressed 
in brilliant scarlet and blue, white and 
black uniforms. This ride is open for en- 
gagements preferably during the summer 
months and fall also. 

In closing I must say a few words about 
the co-masters of our Hunt and also the 
presidents of the L. P. C. and the wonder- 
ful work they are doing with our regular 
hunting members. These men are Col. 
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O. M. Fuller, M. F. H. and Capt. J. Jef- 
frey R. N., M. F. H. 
Our District Commissioner is Mrs. N. 
. Emory, R. R. #2, London, Ont., Cana- 
a, 


re) 
The Evolution 
Of Teaching Methods 


Capt. Viadimir S. Littaver 

One hundred and fifty years ago an 
English riding master, John Adams, 
wrote—‘Among the various pursuits ot 
man for his amusement and recreation 
that of riding on Horseback seems to 
ciaim the preeminence with those whose 
circumstances attord them the means 
and opportunity.” 

‘here are, ot course, diffenrent ways 
of enjoying riding. | know some inter- 
national riders for whom entering an 
arena is almost a matter of solving a 
mathematical problem. But I also 
remember I once saw a girl at the 
entrance gate of a horse show ring. She 
was dressed as if for a barn dance and 
she sat on the cantle of the saddle with 
her legs stuck way forward and was 
yanking at her unhappy horse’s mouth. 
Just as I was going by, she said bliss- 
fully to the rider next to her—“Oh boy, 
ain’t riding fun.” 

Any true lover of horses should, of 
course, school and ride in such a manner 
that the fun he gets out of riding is not 
obtained at the expense of a suffering 
horse. This is one of the reasons, perhaps 
the main reason for some of us, why an 
equestrian education is so important. 
this education eliminates mental ignor- 
ance and physical clumsiness—two main 
factors in making horses unhappy. Edu- 
cation further teaches us how not to 
abuse the horse both mentally and physi- 
cally even when, on occasions, we as 
of him the maximum moral and muscular 
efforts. 

There are different ways of giving 
riding lessons, I was taught with the 
help of a long driving whip, And when, 
for instance, my horse refused to jump 
an obstacle, I would feel the whip on my 
back and hear the soft voice of my 
teacher saying—“I beg your pardon, I 
meant the horse.” A 17th century English 
horseman and writer, the Duke of New- 
castle, speaks disapprovingly of some rid- 
ing teachers he knew who carry stones 
in their pockets to reach their pupils 
when the whip was too short. 

Present day methods of riding have 
been only evolved rather recently. While 
man has ridden throughout the centuries, 
the forms of riding have changed. Riding, 

Continued On Page 22 
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YOUNG ENTRY 


Hints to Heed when out with Hounds 


or 


First Flight Folly 


Don’t let vour enthusiasm get out of bounds 

So manners are forgotten when out with hounds 
“First over the fence” is a thrill indeed 

A tribute to your pony’s stamina and speed 

But nothing will make you unpopular faster 

Than showing your heels to the field and Master! 





© Dorothy Henderson. Frch. 


Pony Club Polly says to keep pace in your proper place— 
for forgetting field manners in your rush may get you 
a reprimand instead of the brush! 


Teaching Methods 


Continued From Page 21 


as a part of general life, changed its aims 
and methods as new tastes came into 
being, or new necessities arose, and as 
the horse improved through controlled 
breeding. For instance, if we were ail 
assembled at the time of John Adams, 
whom I just quoted, there wouldn’t be 
a predominance of jumping in horse 
events; probably there wouldn’t be any 
jumping at all. In his days people jump- 
ed some while foxhunting which, by the 
way, he considered—‘“a pleasurable but 
a very laborious exercise.” Racing over 
obstacles had not yet taken any organ- 
ized form and was not widely practiced, 
while jumping as a popular arena com- 
petition was to come yet later. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago a public exhibi- 
tion of riding would mostly consist of 
various elaborate movements of ring- 
riding, which today we usually call Dres- 
sage. 

Much of the jumping of the past was 
like the cartoon of two girls galloping 
across fields one saying to the other— 
“Mary close your eyes, here comes an- 
other jump.” It is only during my life- 
time that jumping has become a great 
art; one may even say a science. As re- 
cently as 1891 someone wrote about 
jumping—‘‘When a horse leaps he throws 
the rider forward. The object then is to 
resist the impetus forward created by 
the horse’s bound. Therefore as the 
horse approaches the leap the rider 
should bend his back . . . over the cantle 
of the saddle... . At a great down jump 
the best horsemen almost touch the 
horse’s croup.” This, of course, all sounds 
very silly today, but this reasoning was 
typical for the period. Our memory is 
short, and today there are many people 


who even don’t realize how much has 
been accomplished during the last two 
or three decades toward sound field 
riding and jumping. 

Pioneering with new methods of riding 
has been hard at times, but all of us 
who have taken part in it have had the 
tremendous satisfaction of searching and 
discovering. This searching, of course, 
should never stop; we all know that 
complacency leads to stagnation. My 
best wishes to you all and may you live 
and work for the good of riders and for 
the good of horses, for many, many years 
(From an address delivered at the dedi- 
cation of Full Cry Farm, Vienna, Va. The 





new home of the Junior Equitation 
School) 
° 
Judging Children’s 
Classes 


We all have our specialties to watch at 
a horse show, but the most interesting 
thing to the writer is the children’s class. 
Nothing is finer to watch than some 
youngster who really loves horses trying 
to bring his mount out on top, and — 
nothing sadder than the child who tries 
to ape the professional. 

How many times an inexperienced but 
earnest amateur can win out over a pro- 
fessional — for nothing can beat spirit. 

Some time ago I was judging a well 
filled children’s class and among the en- 
tries was a boy riding a horse that, like 
Topsy, “had just growed.” The boy had 
done everything to help his horse out- 
side of taking him to a beauty parlor. 
The tail was washed, the mane braided 
more painstakingly than a school girl’s 
hair; the saddle and bridle (which were 
far from new) shone. He’d even combed 
his own hair and polished his boots! 

This was all very well, but his compe- 
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tition consisted of a number of register- 
ed animals, impeccably appointed, whose 
riders were well versed in show ring 
performance. Also a judge must award 
according to the conditions of the class, 
no matter what his heart says. When the 
ribbons were given out, the boy was not 
among the chosen. 

He took his disappointment like the: 
gentleman he was and rode out of the 
ring with a smile that was most brave. 
I believe his exit attracted more atten 
tion than that of the ribbon winners, for 
there were a lot of horse lovers in those 
stands. 

My path from the ring led through 
the stables and as my companion and | 
entered the building we suddenly be- 
came aware of the boy’s sobbing voice, 
muffled in his horse’s mane which he 
had just unbraided. The choked words 
to his horse (who was contentedly munch- 
ing his oats) were to the effect that it 
wasn’t his fault that the judge didn’t 
know a good horse when he saw one. 
He wasn’t blaming me. He was just wish- 
ing that I knew more about “good hors- 
es.” 

We eased back out of the stables. That 
communion of master and horse was 
something that was not to be disturbed. 
As we drew out of earshot my compan- 
ion remarked, “Brother you must feel 
pretty big now.” I had no answer, for 
there was no answer. We walked away 
from the finest sportsman in-the show. 
He had left the ring with a smile and 
voiced his disappointment only to his 
horse and God. 

Oh yes, I like to see children’s classes 
— when somebody else is judging them! 

— John J. Walsh 


° 
Young Entry Horse Shows 


Hunting Hill Jr. 
HUNTING HILL JR. 

Fully recovered from the drag hunt 
and turkey dinner of the previous day a 
large number of juniors turned up for 
the first of the 1955-56 Hunting Hill Jun 
ior Hunt Schooling shows. It was es 
pecially nice to see the many new faces 
that appeared among the regulars. Watts 
Humphrey and the William Cranes’ Bis- 
cuit started on the road to the champion- 
ship by winning two classes as did Molly 
O'Neill and Hey There. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Debby Williams 








PLACE: Gates Mills, Ohio 
TIME: November 25 
JUDGES: Katie Lindsey, Sallie Perkins 
SUMMARIES 

Beginners pleasure horse or pony —-l. Sparky. 
Kathy Eaton; 2. Penny, Cyrus S. Eaton; 3. Entry 
Mimi Carlin. 

Beginners hacks—1. Penny; 2. 
Grant; 3. Entry, Mimi Carlin. 

Pony jumpers—1l. Biscuit, Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
liam Crane; 2. Blue Boy, Twink McBride; 3 
Little Star, Marcia Williams. 

Ponies under saddle—1l. Biscuit; 2. Blue Boy 
3. Sparky. 

Working hunters—1. Hey There, Molly O'Neill 
2. Skyline, Susie Sogg: 3. Spanish Pal, Pat Perry 

Open working hunters—1. Hunting Charm, 
Marilyn Stern; 2. Virginia Belle, Mary Ann Rohr: 
3. Fancy Free. Barbara Griffiths 

Working hunters under saddle —1. Hey There 
2. Spanish Pal; 3. Green Lass, Margo Humphrey 

° 


Entry. Jeff 





Coxtails Jr. 

COXTAILS JR. RIDING CLUB 
Three horse show events were held 
during the summer and fall by the Broad- 
moor-Coxtails Junior Riding Club of Col- 
orado Springs. This club which was orig- 
inally called the Coxtails and was made 
up of members of Mrs. George Mills’ rid- 
ing classes, was taken over by the Broad- 

Continued On Page 23 
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PIDGY’S SURPRISE by Jeanne 
Mellin, illustrated by the author, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York 1955, ($2.50). 


Cindy owned a small and wonderful 
Shetland pony mare, but her mind con- 
stantly wandered to bigger and greater 
things a Thoroughbred hunter, a sad- 
dle horse, a palomino — anything, so 
long as it was a horse and not a mere 
pony. 

Jeanne Mellin writes with good appre- 
ciation of a child’s mind, whimsies and 
problems. Cindy’s little Shetland mare, 
Pidgy, is a stolid little creature who 
shared many adventures with her youth- 
ful owner, but who couldn’t aspire to the 
heights of beauty and accomplishment of 
a HORSE. They ride to the local Thor- 
oughbred breeding farm and ogle the 
lovely mares and colts at pasture and the 
beautiful show hunters; they come in 
contact with a typical horse show brat 
and her pre-trained equitation horse; 
and they swim together in the local 
swimming hole. 

Cindy decides to make a “hunter” out 
of her pony, and sets up asminature hunt- 
er course in the paddock out of garden 
tools, wash baskets, flower pots, and any- 
thing she can lay her hands on. The lit- 
tle mare looks on all this with dismay, 
and after several disastrous attempts, 
Cindy gives up the idea of making her 
pony into a hunter. They do, however, 
go to a local horse show, and though 
they get the gate in the Children’s Hacks 
class, because Pidgy stops to lick a ring- 
side child’s lollypop, they do go on to win 
the Pet Pony class, much to everyone’s 
satisfaction and happiness. Finally, Pid- 
gy presents Cindy with a diminutive sur- 
prise, and Cindy’s dreams all center 
around the tiny newcomer. 

This is a nice, happy little book for 
children, and one from which they can 
absorb a certain amount of knowledge 
and sportsmanship. The poor-little-rich- 
girl and her show string and her bad 
sportsmanship are pictured so that a 
young reader may know them for what 
they are. Part of the story tells of the 
problems and pitfalls of showing a horse, 
however good he may be. — E. C. 

Pidgy’s Surprise would make a lovely 
gift to a young horse enthusiast, either 
one who is old enough to read it himself, 
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or one who is young enough to want to 
have it read to him and just look at the 
illustrations. 
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PORTRAITURES OF HORSES, 
George Ford Morris, Fordacre 
Studios, Fordacre, Shrewsbury, 
N. J. 1952. pp 280, illus. $35. 

Certainiy the most sumptuous book 
ever produced in this country on the 
work of an American animal painter is 
George Ford Morris “Portraitures of 
Horses, A Few People, Some Dogs & 
Other Animals.” Published by the author 
its 280 pages contain more than 500 re- 
productions of the artist’s work in oil, 
water color, pastel, crayon, charcoal, 
pen and pencil as well as lithographs, 
etchings, silhouette cut-outs and sculp- 
ture. Accompanying these are autobio- 
graphical notes and comment covering 
a professional career of more than 65 
years. The book in effect offers a pictor- 
ial history of the horse in this country 
since the 1880’s. Mr. Morris has been 
interested in all types of horses — 
Thoroughbreds, Arabians, hunters, jump- 
ers, polo ponies, trotters, pacers, road- 
sters, Morgans and particularly Ameri- 
can saddle horses; dogs, cats and game 
cocks are included as well as ponies and 
draft horses. Mr. Morris is not only a 
historian and a portrait painter, he is 
also an artist of the first rank. A book 
so expensive to produce must necessarily 
be also expensive to buy. Considering 
what is included for one’s money how- 
ever, it is anything but high-priced. We 
can confidently recommend it to all those 
interested in the horse in art. 
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Coxtails Jr. 
Continued From Page 22 








moor Hotel in the spring when the Broad- 
moor greatly expanded its riding pro- 
gram. Mrs. Mills remains in charge of 
instruction and has at her disposal a 
sizable group of the Broadmoor’s hunters 
available to riders who do not own their 
own mounts, and with the backing of the 
hotel, the club’s program has been great- 
ly enlarged. However, the management of 
the shows still lies for the most part with 
the young members of the club who gain 
invaluable experience learning how to 
run a show properly. 

The first of the Coxtail sponsored 
shows was for junior riders and was held 
at the Coxtail ring on the side of Chey- 
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enne Mountain in June. This ring with 
a small hunter course around it has a 
very pretty setting overlooking the golf 
course on one side and facing right into 
the pine-covered mountain in the other. 
Classes were divided into novice, inter- 
mediate and advanced riders rather than 
by age groups, and consisted of horse- 
manship, hunter and jumper classes. 

The Broadmoor Fall Horse Show in 
August was the second event and was 
open to adults as well as to children. 
This show was held on beautiful Penrose 
Polo Park in front of the grandstand 
which afforded a wonderful view to 
spectators. Unfortunately a real cloud- 
burst descended the first afternoon leav- 
ing the grass turf slippery for jumpers 
but those events which were not rained 
out went on the following morning with- 
out accident, and in the afternoon many 
of the hunters doubled as cowponies to 
show in the western classes. 

The last event which was perhaps the 
most fun of the three was a hunter trials 
in October over a large new course on 
the lower foothills of the Broadmoor’s 
Cheyenne Mountain. The courses were 
long, with much up and down hill riding 
involved, but gave promise of a really 
good training ground for hunters or any 
cross country horses. Despite the first 
swirling snowflakes of the season which 
came down off and on all afternoon the 
trials were an undoubted success enjoyed 
by both spectators and exhibitors. 

CORRESPONDENT 
Hildegard Neill 
PLACE: Colorado Springs, Col. 
TIME: June 18-19 
JUDGES: Miss Povy La Farge, Mrs. C. C. Barthel, 
Capt. Harrison Heiberg, Jr. 
ADVANCE RIDERS CH: Norma Reinfried 

RES: Susan Baker 
INTERMEDIATE CH: John Tutt 

RES: Patricia Bolton 
BEGINNERS CH: Frances Paige 

RES: Mary Haffner 
MOST IMPROVED RIDER OF THE YEAR: Hil- 

lary Haffner 
Broadmoor Fall Horse Show 
PLACE: Colorado Springs, Col. 
TIME: Aug. 27-28 
JUDGE: Clovis L. Cates 
BEGINNERS CH: Mary Werkmeister on Windy 
City 

RES: Susan Isett on Rob 
HUNTER CH: 

enberg 

RES: Juan, owner Jan Karabin 

Broadmoor-Coxtails Hunter Trials 
PLACE: Colorado Springs, Col. 
TIME: Oct. 29 
JUDGE: Col. Carl D. Womack 
OPEN DIV. CH: Trivet, owner-rider Barbara Es- 


Roy 
Sea Ballad, owner Marissa Ruht- 


till 
RES: Echuca Boy, owner-rider Ann Jardine 
JR. DIV. CH: Pickering, Broadmoor Hotel, Ellie 
Crockett up. 
Princess Tide, 
Haffner up. 


RES: Broadmoor Hotel, Mary 
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Circus Horses 





The Trick Horse, Liberty, Bareback and Haute 
Ecole Types Have Evolved Through The Years 





June Badger 


The bus to Limerick slowed to a stop 
surrounded by spotted ponies. Passen- 
gers craned their necks to watch as they 
passed by the windows, finally to be lost 
to view beyond the next bend of the road. 
An Irish circus was moving. 

Years ago horses played a practical as 
well as an artistic part in the circus. 
British circuses traveled over the road 
in horse drawn vehicles and not so many 
years ago Barnum and Bailey in the 
United States used draft horses to un- 
load its show wagons from the railway 
flat cars. Ten, twelve, sixteen horse hit- 
ches of perfectly matched Clydesdales, 
Percherons, or Suffolk Punches, their 
coats gleaming, their black harness glit- 
tering with brass, strained against col- 
lars to pull the band wagons, the heavy 
cage wagons off the cars and later 
through the town in the parade. The 
whole town got up at four a.m. to see 
the circus unload. 

Circus to most people means horses, 
but the performing horse dates back to 
the 14th century, long before the circus 
came ir*e being. Horses were portrayed 
dancing, fighting an unarmed man and 
beating a drum with the forefeet. In 
1595 Banks’ bay horse, Morocco, walked 
on his hind legs, danced, found the own- 
er of a glove, rapped with his hooves 
the numbers turned up by dice. During 
the inquisition performing horses died 
at the stake for their ability to tell the 
cards. 

The first circus as such dates 
from 1768 when an ex-sergeant major, 
Philip Astley, decided to turn riding 
master to the nobility and gave public 
exhibitions of horsemanship in order to 
build a riding school. He found that, 
standing on his horse’s back, if he gal- 
loped in a circle, centrifugal force help- 
ed him to maintain his balance. He built 
his amphitheatre in Westminster Bridge 
Road in London and there produced vast 
equestrian spectacles. 

A hundred years later the circus be- 
came the fashion and the lady High 
School riders the prima donnas of the 
circus. After the Franco-Prussian war, 
society went to the circus, gentlemen 





and demi-mondaines. Ladies did not at- 
tend. Boucher’s most famous pupil in 
Haute Ecole was Caroline Loyo. Her 
husband, whose family had been famous 
as riders since 1830, was a celebrated 
trainer of liberty horses. Mhie. Loyo 
trained her niece, Emilie Loisset, said to 
be the best of all school riders. When 
Emilie appeared in the traditional black 
side saddle habit, top hat and veil, stock 
fastened with gold safety pin and a but- 
tonhole of violets, even royalty rushed 
to help her mount. Her sister, also a 
rider, married a prince and she herself 
became engaged to another, but died 
when her horse fell on top of her. 

Four types of circus horses have evolv- 
ed through the yéars, the trick horse, 
liberty, bareback and haute ecole. There 
is a fifth sometimes seen, the still horse, 
which is trained to stand for long periods 
without moving and is used in statue 
acts. 

At the beginning of the century a horse 
named Alpha performed before a London 
audience writing his name on a black- 
board with chalk between his teeth. He 
counted and read. Years ago horses were 
taught with punishment. Now they 
learn through patience and reward. The 
procedure at one time in teaching a 
horse to remove a handkerchief tied 
around his foreleg consisted of binding 
a stone tightly against that member, the 
discomfort of which caused him to bite 
at the handkerchief untimately removing 
it. Now corn is bound in the handker- 
chief. Each time he removes it the 
amount of grain is decreased and the 
reward is given by the trainer until he 
performs the trick with nothing in the 
handkerchief. Likewise to train horses 
or ponies to work a see-saw, they must 
be made to stand on planks secured by 
blocks so that they will not move and 
only when complete confidence is gain- 
ed can the blocks be taken away. To 
quote from Bertram Mills, a lover of 
horses, who owned and whose name is 
still attached to one of the best circuses 
in England, “Training secrets? There are 
none. Patience, understanding and car- 
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BK. BATON 


Trick horse in the Richard Sands Circus, 
1844, owned by the author’s great grand- 
father. 


rots are the eternal triumvirate; there is 
no other way with a horse and never 
was.” 

Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald in his “Book 
of the Horse” speaks of a small mare, 
Papillon who used to enter the ring in 
“Lord” John Sanger’s Circus in order to 
waltz alone, “She had such a delicate 
action that she seemed to haunt the 
place.” 

The most famous liberty horses for 
some time were the Royal Hanovarian 
Creams, the pride of the Sanger (Eng- 
land) Circus. They go back in history 
to George IV who made a present of 
their forebears to a showman who had 
safely conducted the Creams used to 
horse the Stage Coach across the Irish 
Channel. Few remain to this day; among 
them are several owned by Sir Gerrard 
Tyrwhitt-Drake in Kent, England, who 
himself used to own a circus. 

The best liberty horses today are 
Arabs or, those who have a good bit of 
Arab blood. They are small, from 14-1 to 
15-1, compact and intelligent. Size is an 
important consideration as more can get 
in the ring. Stallions are preferred as 
they are more spectacular and they must 
have dash and fire and be in top condi- 
tion. French Arabs are used and the 
Berbers from North Africa, a French- 
bred with an Arab cross used by the 
army, but Anglo-Arabs are the peak, 
Arabs with a modern recross to Thor- 
oughbreds. 

The foundation sire of all Arabs, the 
Godolphin Arabian, came from Yemen; 
from Yemen also comes the first mention 
of the Palomino golden color with white 
manes and tails which one of the native 
kings preferred above all others. There 
also was found the leopard horse, white 
with small black spots, where it is 
thought they originated, spreading along 
the coast of Arabia and into India. The 
same type of horse and coloring also 
come from Denmark. Due to their 
strange coloring these horses have been 
used in liberty acts, but they lack the 
beauty and fineness of the Arab. Appa- 
loosas are also used. The name Appa- 
loose derives from a. breed of the Nez 
Perce Indian in Palouse Co., Idaho. 
Horses of the same marking are also 

Continued On Page 25 
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Circus Horses 

Continued From Page 24 
found in Europe. There is a liberty act 
now of these horses in Duff’s Circus in 
Ireland. 

Liberty horses are never ridden. They 
are harnessed with bridles surmounted 
by colored plumes; the bits are attached 
to a surcingle by bearing reins so that 
their necks are arched. The harness is 
colored to contrast with the color of 
the animals. They work freely around a 





ring, performing various patterns and 
manoeuvres from cues given by their 


trainer who has a whip in each hand: one 
is short and the other—the most import- 
ant—has a long lash, a ring whip. Train- 
ers are particular as to their ring whips, 
which have stocks made of wood, hard, 
light and pliable, the lash very long and 
of hide ending in a length of cord, which 
must give a loud crack; and many of the 





Bareback Act 


cues are given by the cracking of this 
whip. 

It takes from 9 to 12 months to train 
a good liberty act and the horses should 
be from 4 to 7 years old as their muscles 
should be fully developed. Each horse 
must be trained singly in a ring of stand- 
ard size, 42 feet in circumferrence, the 
outside of which is surrounded by a low 
solid circular wall, the ring curb. As the 








natural tendency is to move inward, the 
trainer uses a long whip with the lunge 
line to compel the horse to move as near 
the ring curb as possible. He must re- 
spond to his name and come to the 
trainer when called. 

The routine is simple at first. Each 
horse is sent to the ring curb at com- 
mand; must come to the center: move 
fast or slow; change direction. More in- 
tricate movements are introduced one at 

time and some necessitate a rider to 
show what is needed. After the lunge 
is removed and _ horses’ thoroughly 
schooled, always in the same formation 
as to place in single file, the procedure 
is confused purposely, so that they must 
be proficient enough to find their right- 
ful order and continue correctly. Thev 
are stabled in the same order also. 

The lead horse is the most important 
in the troupe and if he can not work, 
the horses are apt to become confused 
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Loyal-Respinski 


Cues are given by word as well as by 
movements of the whips, which are rare- 
ly used for punishment. Verbal cues are 
given throughout the circus world in 
either English, German or French as 
these three countries are most skilled in 
training horrses. The use of the whips, 
the short cutting whip in the left hand, 
the long ring whip in the right, is an art 
in itself and a pleasure to watch in the 
hands of a good trainer. 

Each has his own routine and each 
tries to add something new to it which 
differs from others. When you see liberty 
horses made to stand in line each with 
his head over the other’s neck, you will 
know that long ago Edouard Wulff first 
introduced that placing into his routine. 
The greatest horse trainers in the 
world are the Schumann family founded 
by Gotthold Schumann, whose great- 
grandson, Albert, appears each year in 
Tom Arnold’s circus at Harringay in 
London during the winter season with 
liberty and High School horses. His 
horses are Arabs, usually Anglo-Arabs, 
which he purchases as yearlings or two- 
year-olds, greys, from Lady Wentworth’s 
stud in England. They are stallions, per- 
fectly matched, perfectly conditioned, as 
beautiful as anything in horse flesh you 
will see in the world. Coats gleaming, 
manes and tails fanning out like spun 
silk, they look as if they had come down 
from the clouds and had nothing to do 
with the earth at all. 
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Heyer on STARLESS NIGHT— 
Haute Ecole. 


Captain 


In the finale to one of his acts, the 
horses cantered around in single file, 
while he, with his back to the exit, seem- 
ed to take no notice. On each round as 
the last horse came to the back door or 
exit, it would pirouette and go out. The 
audience whose attention was focused on 
the trainer and the horses in front of 
him, did not notice the manoeuvre until 
the number of horses grew so small that 
they began to appreciate what was hap- 
pening. The applause was uproarious. 

Another finale of the Bertram Mills 
circus horses (England), which were 
trained by Czeslaw Mrochkowski, now 
with Riingling in the U. S., was most 
spectacular. After the horses had left 
the ring, one horse after another would 
gallop back into the ring to rear and 
walk backwards on their hind legs, a 
movement called the da Capos. 

Most North American liberty horses 
lack quality. Show owners do not want to 
put the money into well-bred animals. 
Audiences are less particular. They lack 
the knowledge and the traditional back- 
ground of the Europeans. Performances 
there are held in a single ring and in 
the large circuses and many small ones 
are top grade. A troupe of mediocre 
horses make a poor show. Many circus 
owners are horsemen themselves. Ber- 
tram Mills was an excellent horseman 
and his sons, Cecil and Bernard, carry on 
the tradition. However the Ringling 
circus, very probably through the insti- 
gation of Mrochkowski, has bought from 
the King Ranch a troupe of quarter 
horse stallions which should fill the bill 
as they are small and compact and should 
be perfectly matched. 

In the middle of the last century 
Spencer Q. Stokes invented The Ameri- 
can Riding Machine, consisting of a post 
put up in the center of the ring. A long 
arm is attached at an angle, the base of 
which pivots round the post. A rope 
is run from the hand of the trainer at 
the central post up to a pulley at the 
top of the pivoting arm and down to be 
fastened to the sheepskin lined belt of 
the rider, who balances upright on the 
quarters of a moving horse. Thus a novice 
bareback rider may learn to balance with- 
out the risk of bad falls as, when he top- 
ples, he is suspended in the air by the 

Continued On Page 26 
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trainer holding the rope until the horse 
comes under him again. Years ago a 
pad on the horse’s back was used. This 
made standing, leaning and jumping 
much easier. The pad has been discon- 
tinued and in order to keep from slip- 
ping, rosin is rubbed on the back of the 
horse, hence the term rosinback used 
in this country for a bareback horse. 

A horse of this kind must first of all 
have broad quarters, short legs and must 
be able to carry a heavy load; he must 
be of a quiet, even temperament as he 
must never shy or change his speed. 
Many a serious fall has resulted from the 
horse changing his gait while one or 
more riders are standing on his back. 
If possible he must have a bit of blood, 
as the best jockey acts are fast and he 
must have a low moving gait. Horses of 
this kind are extremely difficult to find. 

After finding the horse, the period of 
training is comparatively short. The ring 
is always the standard size, 42’ in cir- 
cumference, so that all riding acts are at 
home in any country. The horse is put 
on a lunge and the long whip is used as 
in the first training of a liberty horse. He 
must stay as near to the ring curb as 
possible; he must get used to people 
walking on the ring curb, to noise, lights, 
to elephants, all the confusion which 
goes with a circus. People run from the 
center of the ring to him as he gallops 
and give him a pat on the quarters. one 
after another; they climb and move all 
over him and if there is a riding machine, 
they can get him used to ground mounts 
and more hazzardous movements with 
safety and speed. 

Several horses are used in this act as 
they go out singly, in pairs or sometimes 
three abreast. Then too they must be 
relieved from continually galloping in a 
circle. Spare horses are held outside the 
ring and brought in when needed; others 
being led out. 

The routine of the riding act is varied 
according to the number of riders. I have 
seen up to seven. They form human pyra- 
mids on two, three or four horses abreast. 
They perform acrobatics such as jumping 
through their bended whips; jumping 
from a kneeling position back to an up- 
right position and (one of the most diffi- 
cult of all) a backward somersault feet- 
to-feet from the back of one horse to the 
back of the following one. Famous for 
this trick is Lucio Christiani of the 
troupe of that name and Justino Loyal- 
Respinski, both originally from Europe. 
Lucio Christiani not only performs this 
trick but when in England made a back- 
ward somersault from the first horse 
over the second to a third following. 
The former family have a circus of their 
own now in this country and the Loyal 
Respinskis are with Ringling this season. 
The Hannefor families, originally from 
Ireland, are also top riders in this coun- 
try. 

‘The running ground mount is the most 
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spectacular way of arriving up on the 
horses back. The rider walks up to his 
galloping horse, pats him on the rump, 
turns smartly, usually with a bended 
knee, and runs across the ring to make 
a leap either from the ground or a low 
platform to land on the back of horse 
either forked or upon his feet, the latter 
being the harder of the two. The forked 
landing is used in the traditional finale 
of the act when all performers are carri- 
ed out of the ring on one horse. Even 
the member acting as ringmaster throws 
down his whip and runs across the ring 
to land on the horse’s neck in front of 
the others. 

The same type of horse is used for 
trick riding in which the horse wears a 
bridle and bearing reins attached io a 
surcingle with hand grips on either side. 
The rider vaults from one side of the 
horse to the other, performing various 
feats with the use of the hand grins. 
Another act which uses the heavy horse 
is that of the lady bareback rider; most 
famous of these in this country was Mav 
Wirth who worked in the 1920s. 

The most beautiful, the most precise, 
the peak of equine training is the dres- 
sage High School or Haute Ecole horse 
first introduced to the circus by the great 
James Fillis. He must have an even tem- 
perament. As to height, he must fit the 
man who must train and ride him as to 
conformation, he must have powerfv! 
quarters, good bone and free action. The 
majority of movement is executed with 
his forelegs, so that the hind ones must 
be well muscled and powerful in order 
to drive him forward. His training 
should not be started until he is six years 
old and it takes from 12 to 18 months and 
sometimes two years before he is finish- 
ed. As to breed, it seems to be up to the 
choice of the trainer. Albert Schumann 
in Europe uses Lippazzaners and a mag- 
nificient Thoroughbred; Captain Hever. 
the most famous dressage trainer in this 
country, an American saddle-bred, Star- 
less Night. 

Few in this generation appreciate this 
type of act. Too often they think of the 
horse dancing to music. The music must 
follow the horse as he has no sense of 
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timing or rhythm. A good bandmaster 
studies the routine carefully while play- 
ing the music which belongs to that par- 
ticular horse’s act. Every School rider 
has his own music. It is only when one 
knows the various paces and that they 
are correctly executed that one can fully 
enjoy a High School act. Also for per- 
fection, one must watch the rider. If he 
slips about in the saddle; uses a whip to 
cue his horse, tapping the shoulder first 
on one side and then on the other; yanks 
at the bridle or kicks with his heels or 
makes any noticeable movements, he is 
poor and the act becomes a travesty. 
Horse and rider must be as one both 
mentally and physically. Horse and rider 
must be so balanced that the slightest 
movement on the latter’s part brings a 
quick response from the former. 

Too many times quantity is stressed in 
the American circus not quality. Three 
rings of High School horses working at 
once is confusing. The music, which must 
be that of the center ring horse, many 
times does not follow the routine of those 
in the end rings. Very seldom would one 
circus achieve perfection in three such 
horses. Dressage is the highest art of 
horsemanship. The center ring alone 
should be used and horse and rider have 
the full attention of the audience, for 
they are artists and should be treated 
as such. The smooth fluid action of the 
Passage; the springy rhythm of the Pas 
d’Espagne; the Pirouettes—all the intri- 
cate movements, blending smoothly and 
continually to skillfully timed music is 
an emotional experience when perfection 
is reacher. 

These, then, are the circus horses, 
without which a circus would not be a 
circus. 
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Pato—Traditional 
Argentine Gaucho Sport 


Evelyn Prescott 

North Americans will soon be seeing 
something quite new in the way ol 
equesirian games . yet, something 
quite old... . namely, Argentina’s Pato. 
This is the only authentically Argentine 
game and written records pertaining to 
its play, trace back as far as the year 
1610, In those days it was quite a brutal 
affair with no rules to speak of. Groups 
of Indians would meet at a prearranged 
place and attempt to make off with the 
pato’, The word means ‘duck’ in Span- 
ish and the game derived its name from 
the duck which was sewn into a piece 
of leather, provided with several leather 


handles. This irregular shaped object 
was then struggled for furiously until 
the strongest man, .and best horseman, 


was able to elude his opponents and 
claim the duck as his own. The uncon- 
tolled nature of the sport gave rise to 
so many people being trampled under- 
foot or killed that is was prohibited at 
early date. However, time and 


a very 
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Some fast action in an Argentin 
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again the game was revived by the gau 
chos and a new prohibition would be 
necessary; the latest extended from 1889 
to 1938. 

In 1937, Don Alberto del Castillo Posse 
set to work making some rules for the 
game as well as a special ball and sad- 
dles. With these and the aid of other men 
who were equally interested in Argen- 
tina’s native traditions, he was able to 
vet permission to hold an_ exhibition 
vame. This created so much interest that 
in due time both players and spectators 


were attracted and by 1941 the Feder 
acion Argentina de Pata had been 
formed, with Senor del Castillo as its 
first President. 


Today, rumors of this exciting game 
have spread so far and given rise to 
so many inquiries, especially from the 
United States, that one of Argentin’a 
newest sports publications, CENTAUROS, 


game of Pato—Rider in the 
foreground is carrying the “ball”; the danger of “a fumble” 
should be nil, as the “ball” really has “handles”. 











is going to sponsor two Pato teams to 
make a tour of the U.S. A. 

Readers will theretore be interested in 
knowing a bit more about the game. 
somewhat like polo, there are four men 
on each team and six periods are played, 


lasting eight minutes each, with five 
minutes between the periods. 

before the game siarts there is the 
maiter of selecting sides and for this, 


the teams line up at opposite ends of 
the ftietd and then charge at full speed 
io pick up the ball in the middle. This 
reminds one of the very early days of 
polo when games used to start with 
such races. (It was given up in polo as 
heing tiring for the, then little, ponies 
and too dangerous.) 


Aside from throwing the ball from 
player to player, another important 


feature of the game is the ‘tug-of war’. 
If an opponent approaches the man 
carrying the pato, on his right side, the 
latter is obligated to extend his arm so 
that the opponent can grab the pato and 
try to pull it away. In the struggle that 
follows, the players must depend strictly 
on their legs for support no holding on 
{o the saddle, horse’s neck, etc. However, 





if the tempo of the game dies off too 
much during a tug-of-war, the referee 
can stop the game and order a new 
start, It is also interesting to note that 
when these tug-of-wars are about to 
take place, a team mate may not inter- 
vene in an effort to protect the man with 
the pato. 

Since this game makes great demands 
on the courage, strength and horseman- 
ship of a man, it is only natural that it 
has always held great appeal for Argen 
tina’s gauchos whose lives depend so 
much on these virtues. 





US. POLO TEAM INVITED TO SPAIN 

Word comes from Spain that they are 
expecting a polo team from the United 
States which will include George Oliver, 
for the 1956 spring tournament in Ma- 
drid. 

The Real Club de Puerta de Hierro is 
also in touch with the Lalor brothers, 
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who are expected to bring a team from 
Argentina, and England’s Mr. Arthur 
Lucas who may again bring his Wool- 
mers Park team to Spain. 

It now appears that it will be im- 
possible for Spain to send a 20-goal team 
io Mexico City this winter as too many 
of the best Spanish polo players are 
temporarily absent from their country. 

— E. P. 





° 
Indoor Polo Season 
Opens In New York’s 
Squadron A Armory 


Bill Briordy 

Paced by Vince Rizzo’s seven goals, 
Huntington rode to an 11-to-9 triumph 
over Squadron A in the feature match 
as the 19 5-56 indoor polo season was 
ushered in at New York’s Squadron A 
Armory on Saturday night, Nov. 26. 

Huntington, beginning with a three-goal 
allowance, trailed by 8-7 as the fourth 
chukker began. But Rizzo, riding at back, 
brought Huntington all even at the start 
of the period. Then Archie Young put 
Huntington ahead with four minutes of 
the game remaining, 

Rizzo added another tally, scoring on 
a two-stroke run from mid-arena. He 
added the final goal shortly after to put 
the match beyond reach of Squadron A’s 
trio of Phil Brady, Herb Pennell and 
Fred Zeller. 

Pennell hit five of Squadron A’s goals 
from his No, 2 position, while Brady 


made four. Zenas Colt was at No. 2 for 
Huntington. 
opening exhibition 


In the match of 





The “pato” goes through the hoops. The game is played with 
four men on a side. Six 8-minute periods are played with 5 


minutes between periods. 
can get pretty rugged at times. 


The “ball with the handles” polo 


the benefit program, New Jersey beat a 
Long Island trio, 12 to 5. George Haas 
was the top, scorer for New Jersey with 
five goals, three in the last period. Haas 
turned in an outstanding performance. 


New Jersey Long Island 


1. A. Wagner 1. A. Norden 
2. G. Haas 2. W. Phillips 
3. J. Clements 3. W. Westerlund 
New Jersey -3 221-13 
Long Island 1ia2ai- § 


Goals Wagner 4, Haas 5, Clements 3; 
Norden, Phillips 2, Westerlund 2. 


Referee — John Rice. 

Huntington Squadron A 

1. A. Young is Brady 

2. Z, Con 2. H. Pennell 
3. V. Rizzo 3. F. Zeller 
Huntington —4 214—I1I 
Squadron A —42?2i— 9 


Goals — Young, Rizzo 7, by handicay 
3; Brady 4, Pennell 5. 
Referee — L. T. Whitehead Jr. 
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For Sale 
HORSES 


Green hunters. W. R. Porter, Veterin- 
arian, Questover, Berryville, Virginia. 
Phone: 327. 12-2-2t chg. 


Large group of made hunters for field 
or show always on hand. 37 years ot 
successful dealing in hunters and jump- 
ers. Stanley Luke Farm, LaGrange, Ll. 
Phone: FL 4-2788 

2t Nov. 11-25 1t per mo. 


Black gelding, 16.1. Aged. Perfect 
horse for child or beginner to’ show or 
hunt, excellent jumper. Call OYster Bay 








TRAILERS 


Hartman Trailers. Top performer in 
horse transportation. Roland E. Scarff, 
authorised dealer, Bel Air, Md. Tele- 
phone: Bel Air 1341. 9-171tf chg. 


Rice Horse Trailer, “Rancher” model 
for two 15 hand animals, twinaxle, over- 
ride brake, lights, partition, etc. suitable 
for large ponies. Box #DC, The Chron- 
icle, Middleburg, Va. 2t chg. 


BOOT COVERS 


Just the gift for the horseman who has 
everything. Attractive durable initialed 
boot covers, ideal for travel and storage. 
$5.00 per pair, postpaid. State initial 











L. L, N. Y. 6-1544 for further informa- desired. Box 13, Orchard Park, New 

tion. lt chg. York. 12-9-1t pd. 
Reasonably priced, attractive Arabs for VAN 

sale. Finest bloodlines. Chestnut, grey, 

and bay mares bred for 1956 foals. Also 895. ’46 Chevrolet 3 or 4horse van. 


yearling and two-year-old fillies, off- 
spring of our beautiful studs, Tiraff 
(5023) grey son of Raffles (952) and In- 
drage (1088) bay son of *Mirage (790). 
For further information, address The 





Riggory, Eastham, Virginia. (N. E. of 
Charlottesville). lt pd. 
Merry Christmas for experienced 


young rider wishing to make own hunt- 
er. Rumplestilskin, 3-year old (almost 
4) TB, Br. g., 16 h., Gd. looking, sound, 
not a model. By Bottomstep Blue Lark- 
spur out of Sylvan Queen of Woodcraft. 
Has had light work under saddle and ex. 
disposition, $1,200.0U. TT. A. Mohiman, 
Rt. 2, Hinsdale, Illinois. 12-9-2t chg. 


PONIES 


Pony hunter prospect. Four, chestnut 
gelding, 14.1. Quiet. Laura Schrock, 
High View Farm, Ligonier, Penna. —_ 

t pd. 








BROODMARE 


Miss Mariana, by Ariel-Catchem. Dk. 
br., 12 years old, with outstanding con- 
formation. A winner on the track in 
good company of over $20,000. Has had 
three colts; now in foal to Pry, by Ques- 
tionnaire—Tiantine, breeding date March 
9th; fee paid. Box DD, The Chronicle, 
Middleburg, Virginia. 1t chg. 


DOGS 


Norwich Terriers. Young dogs, house- 
broken; and puppies. Mrs. A. Ran- 
dolph, Upperville, Va. 5-20-tf chg. 


Labrador Retriever, yellow, male, 
whelped July. English sire — American 
dam. Rich pedigrees, many trial and 
bench champions. Good conformation 
and disposition. Paul Llewellyn, Pen-Y- 
Bryn, Rectortown, Va. 11-18-4t chg. 


Long-haired Dachshund puppies. 
Whelped August 7, 1955. Mrs. A. C. Ran- 
dolph, Upperville, Va. 














11-25-tf chg. 
Pugs. Whelped August 13th. One fe- 
male, 1 male. $85. each. Make wonder- 


ful pets, perfect Xmas presents. Mrs. R. 
C. Winmill, Warrenton, Va. Phone: 210. 
12-9-3t chg. 





Large storage over cab. New tires. En- 
gine perfect. Location Charlottesville, 
Va. or call evenings, Williamsburg 
1891-M. 12-2-2t chg. 





TACK 


Two training saddles—French type; 4 
bridles, cavesson and longe and saddle 
box for 2 saddles. Brig. Gen. L. P. Col- 
lins, Rte. 2, Powhatan, Virginia. 

11-25-5t chg. 





BURROS 


Imported Mexican burros. Wonderful 
little pets. Gentle and loving. Ideal 
Christmas gifts. Stonelea Farm, Box 1015, 
Warrenton, Va. Phone: 1094. 

12-2-4t chg. 





Wanted 


POSITION 


Woman desires position with private 
stables or school showing, training hunt- 
ers or instructing. Instructors rating 
from British Horse Society. Excellent 
references. Box DB, The Chronicle, Mid- 
dleburg, Va. 12-2-2t chg. 


HORSES TO BOARD 


Rough board for horses turned out. 
Excellent pasture adjacent to stables. 
Well maintained, and supervised. Board 
reasonable. Write Sinclair, Highlands 
Farm, Warrenton, Va. Telephone: 168. 

12-2-2t chg. 








HELP 


Single man or girl wanted to groom 
and train small stable of hunters and 
drive van. Salary and board. Good per- 
manent position for steady person. Can- 
aan Farm, Esmont, Va. Telephone: 
Scottsville 2191. 11-11-6t chg. 


Working head man for Thoroughbred 
farm near Berryville, Va. Yearlings and 
horses in training. Good modern 5- 
room house and good pay for right man. 
Box DC, The Chronicle, Middleburg, Vir- 
ginia. 12-9-3t chg. 
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Delaware Valley 


The Delaware Valley Horsemen’s As- 
sociation held its last gymkhana. Dr. 
Welling C. Yowell, who has been Presi- 
dent of this organization for five years, 
has devoted many, many hours towards 
the young riders of this community and 
has never failed to be on hand as an- 
nouncer at the shows or gymkhanas. 
Harry Rose and many others have been 
just as faithful and have done splendid 
work. 

This last gymkhana was an open one 
with prizes in every class. The tandem 
hunter class, one of the events most en- 
joyed by the spectators, was won by Mrs. 
Jean Damitz Wright and George M. Jones 
who gave a perfectly timed performance 
riding two Vinsfurlough colts ... a2 and 
4-year-old, Happy Halk and Buster res- 
pectively. In the handy hunter class a 
billowing red horse blanket thrown over 
a fence to represent a pink coat over a 
wire in the hunting field helped separate 
the sheep from the goats for Mr. Maloney 
If the contestants cleared that obstacle 
there was still a fence with brush piled 
in front with which to contend. Georgie- 
anne Jones was champion rider of this 
gymkhana. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Happy Days 


PLACE: Lanbertville, N. J. 

TIME: Nov 6 

JUDGES: Joseph Maloney, Ruth VanSciver 
CHAMPION: Georgieanne Jones 


SUMMARIES 

Pony class—1. Polka Dot, Mary D’Annunzip; 
2. Benny, Danny Jones. 

Pleasure horse—1. Chico, Sue Volk; 2. Buster, 
Georgieanne Jones; 3. Smart Monday, G. M. 
Jones; 4. Jehda, Linda Blackwell. 

Tandem hunters—1. Buster, Happy Talk, Mrs. 
Jean Damitz Wright; 2. Mahogany, Georgieanne 
Jones, Smart Monday. 

Handy hunter—1l. Buster; 2. 
Smart Monday; 4. Happy Talk. 

Henry Bergh A.S.P.C.A. medal class—1. Sue 
Volk; 2. Linda Blackwell; 3. Brook Miller; 4. 
Danny Jones. 

Children’s horsemanship under 18-1. Georgie- 
anne Jones; 2. Sue Volk; 3. Linda Blackwell; 4. 
Brook Miller. 

Hunter hack—1. Buster; 2. Smart Monday; 3. 
Sand Piper, Brook Miller; 4. Jehda, Linda Black- 
well. 


Mahogany; 3. 





RELIABLE MAN. Real opportunity for 
industrious, conscientious, honest, non- 
drinking family man between 35 and 50. 
To work under supervision of owner in 
caring for small horse farm near Mid- 
dieburg, Va., which includes 65 acres in 
pastureland. Must be able to ride well 
enough to exercise horses. Heated house, 
furnished. Salary commensurate with 
ability. Should be available by January 
Ist. Call OLiver 47142 (Washington) or 
write “FARM” 4860 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1t chg. 


CARRIAGE 


Old 4 wheel, 2 or 4 horse closed car- 
riage (coach). Write Box #DF, The 
Chronicle, Middleburg, Va. 

12-9-3t chg. 
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Dumping Courses 





G. H. Phipps 


Appearing in this issue of The Chroni- 
cle is an article by General John T. Cole 
passing along some of his impressions 
gained while judging the Community 
Chest Benefit Horse Show, held at the 
Arapahoe Riding Club near Denver, Col- 
orado, in early July of 1955. In particular, 
his complimentary remarks concerning 
courses used during the show for hunter 
and jumper classes have led the Editors 
to publish (in last week’s issue, Dec. 2) a 
chart of the Club grounds, indicating lo- 


cation and nature of jumps. 
With one exception, the jumps used 
for hunter classes are fixed — some, 





Miss Annette Jump, of Wheat Ridge, 
Colorado, showing her horse Naughty 
Boy. 


such as heavy logs, chicken coops, hogs- 
backs, etc., are fixed in height as well 
as position; others, such as Aiken, brick 
walls, in-and-out, etc., allow for height 
adjustment from a minimum of 2’6” to 
4’6”. The one mobile jump is the “Wag- 
on”, which consists of three large logs 
mounted on axles and wheels resurrect- 
ed from an 1890 version of a Ford truck. 
With the help of a pick-up, this formid- 
able contraption can be moved to any 
suitable position. As normally used, 
height is about three feet, but this can 
be increased by the addition of a rail 
above the top log, and the jump can be 
used for jumper as well as hunter class- 
es. From an examination of the chart, 
it will be noted that jumps carry a num- 
ber with letter prefix — “S” for those 
in the central area south of the ring, “E” 
for those in and leading into the east 
pasture, and “W” for those to the west 
of the ring. The wagon, of course, is not 
numbered. 


For jumper classes, a varied assort- 
ment of demountable units is set up to 
the south of the ring. For show purposes, 
the advantages of this arrangement are 
obvious, since courses can be set up 
while ring classes are in progress. In 
an all-division show such as Community 
Chest, the delay occasioned by erection 
of jumps in the ring would have meant 
the addition of a full day to the schedule. 
Further, a far greater variety of courses 


is possible without the limitations im- 
posed by ring dimensions. 

Returning to the permanent jumps, 
while the variety is wide, none can be 
termed either tricky or unfair, and with 
the possible exception of the Liverpool 
ditch there is nothing about any of them 
that invites a refusal from a properly 
schooled and competently ridden animal. 
The only problem with the Liverpool is 
the trench entending from beneath the 
top rail some four feet out on the land- 
ing side. Actually, refusals at this ob- 
stacle are far more apt to result from 
trembling 


hands than from a hesitant 


fi > 
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— between eight and sixteen years of 
age — it was considered essential to pro- 
vide something for handy classes and 
their traditional ‘“halt-open-back-jump- 
halt - close - proceed” requirement that 
would show a really handy horse to best 
advantage without demanding a rider 
with either big muscles or a long reach. 
The solution consists of double vertical 
posts about eight inches apart at each 
end of the obstacle. A log rail runs be- 
tween the posts at a height of about 
eighteen inches. At about four feet, a 
second log rail is secured between one 
of the pairs of posts by means of a steel 
pin. This upper rail extends about two 
feet beyond the posts on the side away 
from the jump, and this extension is 
counterweighted. At the other end of 
the jump, the upper rail is held in posi- 
tion between the posts by a pin that ex- 
tends just half of the distance between 
the posts. When this end is slipped out 
from beneath the short pin, the counter- 
weight causes the free end to swing up- 
ward, and the gate is open. Even a small 





Miss Sandy Phipps on her Royal Salute, working hunter champion of the Com- 
munity Chest benefit Horse Show. Miss Phipps was also the winner of the 
U. S. E. T. Medal Class. 


horse. A certain advantage always lies 
with the home forces, of course, but at 
the Arapahoe this is considerably mini- 
mized by both the appearance of the ob- 
stacle and its position with relation to 
every other obstacle — in no Case is it 
difficult for a rider of any ability at all 
to bring his mount into a jump squarely 
and on stride. 


In addition to the previously described 
wagon, at least one other jump is worthy 
of particular mention. This is the “Toll 
Gate’, the brain child of Club Director 
Zygmunt Bilwin. With the great majori- 
ty of Arapahoe riders on the young side 


child can grasp the lower end of the rail 
in open position and bring the upper 
end downward and under the pin. An 
eight-year-old on a quiet horse can open 
and close this type of gate with no diffi- 
culty whatsoever, yet it is amazing how 
much of a problem the gate becomes 
when the horse is green and nervous, It 
is interesting to note that a gate of iden- 
tical design has been installed at the site 
of the annual Plum Creek Hunter Trials, 
and has proved every bit as successful 
there as at Arapahoe. 

No description of or story about the 

Continued On Page 30 
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prapahoe's Yumping Courses 





Gen. John Tupper Cole 


As a result of a recent visit to Denver, 
where I judged at the Community Chest 
Horse Show, early in July, I have come 
home full of impressions which might 
be worth passing on. 

I shall comment briefly on the hunter, 
jumper and hunter-seat equitation class- 
es, and then go on to attempt to analyze 
the wonderful upsurge in interest in 
these divisions, and the increasingly 
high standards of performance being at- 
tained. All this is in what was formerly 
a “Saddle horse only” district. 

In the first place, the quality of horses 
was not high. Since the exit of the Re- 
mount Service, Colorado breeding has 
fallen off severely. In this show, the 
Denver people stuck pretty generally to 
home-bred stock as did most visiting 
stables. 

However, the quality of performance 
belied the looks of the horses. Most of 
them were bred well enough to gallop 
respectably and whatever else might 
have been wrong with them, they jump- 
ed well and in good form, too. ' 

Their hunter division was most inter- 
esting. Recognizing the fact that the 
horse quality was not up to it, no attempt 
was made to introduce a conformation 
division. Everything was on a working 
hunter basis. 

Most of the exhibitors were sixteen 
years old or under but let us not be 
fooled by age! They knew how to show 
a hunter and their horses were truly 
competent. ; 

The courses were long and varied. 
Country was natural; ditches, sharp, 
steep grades, and natural banks were a 
matter of mere routine in every course. 
Courses were cleverly laid out so that 
a horse had to be responsive to his rid- 
er’s control or trouble would pop up. 
The manager, Mr. Zygmunt Bilwin sub- 
scribes to a pet theory of mine. “Hunters 
have to jump the obstacles they en- 
counter, so why — in a Horse Show — 
just put out obstacles that a half-broken 
horse can negotiate?” His only concern 
was to present the horses with fences 
they could get to at a free gallop, jump 
in stride and be on to the next. 

The performances were excellent. It 
was a joy, though, to see young kids on 
horses that galloped freely and relaxed; 
to see heads and necks stretched out 
with no evidence of pulling or resisting 
the rider; to see horses turn on smvoth 
ares rather than fall over a shoulder or 
bulge over an acre of ground to come 
about. 

I am very much afraid that far too 
large a percentage of our sleek-hided 
monuments to overfeed and underwork, 
which dominate many of our show rings 
today, could not have made those cours- 
es. 

Some of us are inclined to smile know- 
ingly at some of the turnouts we see in 
the so-called “Western Division”. The 
often-heard comment is “a five hundred 
dollar saddle on a fifty dollar horse.” 
Maybe some of these western lads who 
have turned to hunters will coin the 
phrase “a hundred dollar performance on 
a five thousand dollar horse.” It is some- 
thing to think about anyway. 

The jumper division, while small, was 
good. In the first place, Mr. Bilwin knows 
how to build jumps and put them togeth- 
er right in order to have a good course 
All jumps were broad-faced, substantial- 
looking and properly combined. Conse- 
quently, horses with mediocre ability 


jumped big courses creditably. The man- 
ager knew the horses he had in competi- 
tion. He designed the courses to suit the 
competition, and did a splendid job. No 
one was running around with a tape- 
measure to see that a 4’6” fence was 4’ 
4” and not 4’7”. 

Half of the courses were jumped under 
F. E. I. rules and half under A. H. S. A. 
rules, but they were all the same courses 
that made horses jump rather than buck. 
Choke a horse to death on one of these 
courses and you'll get nowhere fast. It’s 
the course that makes good jumping. 

The equitation division gave me more 
pleasure than anything I’ve seen in years. 
The Denver Show asked to put on a U. 
S. E. T. medal class. However, instead of 
using the U. S. E. T. dressage ride, Mr. 
Bilwin felt that his young people were 
not up to it, and used the “B.” ride in- 
stead. Particularly after a casual glance 
at some of the horses that were to com- 
pete, I felt a bit depressed. What a plea- 
sant surprise when I saw the first horse 
perform! I marked him too high and 
thenceforward had to do some real head- 
scratching to make them come out right. 
These youngsters pulled their mounts to- 
gether and made them look like real 
dressage horses. The gaits were excellent 
and showed splendid work in develop- 
ment. Movements were accurately exe- 
cuted on the exact ground chosen by con- 
ditions. Transitions were marked and 
exact. Cadence of gait was maintained 
accurately through all movements. Halts 
were exact, straight, square and the 
horse was strictly at attention. Best of 
all, horses were between the hand and 
the leg all the time. They did not fuss 
with their heads; necks were never dis- 
torted; backbones were bent and horses 
turned on arcs, — 


Modified Olympic 
Three Phase Test 


Gretchen Fraser 

The first Modified Olympic Three 
Phase Test in the Northwest was held 
on July 17th near Portland, Oregon. With 
some financial aid from the Associtaed 
Hunt Clubs of Oregon and more from 
private donations, a group of local horse- 
men put on an entirely new kind of 
event for riders in this area. Lake Os- 
wego Hunt Club generously provided 
the use of their fine facilities for the 
dressage, luncheon and indoor jumping; 
and Mr. Peter Kerr very kindly offered 
his farm and equipment for the building 
of an excellent cross country course. 
Major Hartmann Pauly of Santa Barbara, 
who was on the last U. S. Olympic Eques- 
trian Team was obtained as judge. Being 
particularly observant of each individ- 
ual’s performance, no one could have 
been more sincere in his part or helpful 
in his criticism that Major Pauly. Mr. 
Bela Kolatay of Portland was assistant 
judge. 

Seventeen horses competed in the 
Three Phase Test, which consisted of a 
simple schooling phase (dressage A per- 
formed from memory), followed after 
lunch by a two mile road and trail test 
against a given time, and a cross coun- 
trv course of two miles over 12 jumps 
not exceeding 3’6”. The Kerr Farm lent 
itself verv well and the cross country 
obstacles. which were excellently laid out 
to follow the terrain, included both up 
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and downhill jumps, banks, ditches and 
a natural water jump. 

Performances in the dressage test 
were surprisingly good, considering that 
only one of the contestants, Mrs. W. D. 
Samuels of Canada who showed Mrs. 
Faber Lewis’s Leopardstown, had ever 
competed in such an event before. Dr. 
George C, Saunders showed his good 
hunter Briarcrest most creditably in all 
phases and was 4th in the overall score. 
Mrs. Richard Wiley rode two entries 
from Columbia Stables, one the open 
jumper Grub Stake which performed ex- 
cellently throughout the event to place 
third. Nicol Riding Academy had three 
entries, including young Margie Mc- 
Elligott who very ably rode the versatile 
Sleepy Moon for second high score in all 
three tests. Erroll Ostrum, a familiar ex- 
hibitor at Oregon hunter and jumper 
events, rode Brigade, owned by F. Faber 
Lewis. With high score in the dressage 
test and a brilliant round over the cross 
country course, Mr. Ostrum and Brigade 
were tops in the final analysis for the 
awarding of the beautiful silver tray, 
which will be a perpetual trophy. 

All credit for the success of this worth- 
while event should go to the very hard- 
working chairman, Mrs. Herta Taylor. 
Mrs. Taylor, an accomplished and very 
friendly horsewoman who has her own 
show stable in Europe and has trained 
horses all over the world, came to Port- 
land several years ago from California to 
teach horsemanship, featuring the use 
of elementary dressage in the schooling 
of riders and mounts. She was a member 
of the California Horsemen’s Associa- 
tion which inaugurated the modified 
Olympic 3-Day events in that state. Her 
cousin Capt. Bertalan de Nemethy. a 
graduate of the Hungarian Cavalry 
School, whom Mrs. Taylor sponsored in 
his first advent to this country, is now 
coach of the U. S. Olympic Equestrian 
team. Mrs. Taylor’s efforts towards stres- 
sing Olympic-type horses and riders and 
sponsoring of events patterned after the 
Olympic trials should be greatly ap- 
preciated and it is hoped that next 
year’s event will be even bigger and 
better, . 
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Jumping Courses 
Continued From Page 29 








Arapahoe Riding Club would be complete 
without mention of the close and cordial 
relationship existing between the Club 
and the long-established Arapahoe Hunt, 
which, every Thursday and Sunday, from 
October to April, pursues the native 
coyote behind a magnificent pack of Eng- 
lish hounds over some of the most rug- 
ged country encountered by any Hunt 
in the world. In addition to providing 
training in equitation unmatched in the 
area, the Club prides itself on being a 
training ground for the Arapahoe Hunt. 
It is a rare Sunday meet indeed that does 
not see a half-dozen young members of 
the Club in the field, half of them proud- 
ly wearing the official silver buttons of 
the Hunt. While it would be an over- 
statement to say that the training these 
youngsters receive over the Club courses 
is essential to riding with the Hunt, it 
certainly helps. 

















FOR SALE 


Thoroughbred broodmare in foal. 
Well-bred and reasonably priced. 
Contact: 


Mrs. Mildred Frey 


Herndon Phone: 360J-3 Va. 
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Heroes Of The Horse Artillery 





Fairfax Downey 


TARTAR 

There is a dearth of accounts of artil- 
lery horses of our earlier wars. After the 
Revolution drivers, hitching old Tom and 
Jerry to the plow again, must have boast- 
ed how they helped pull a 6-pounder 
through the snow to Trenton and en- 
dured the scorching heat of Monmouth. 
Favorite pairs, cut down by Mexican 
bullets when O’Brien and his “Bulldogs” 
made their stand at Buena Vista, surely 
were mourned by the men who had driv- 
en them. Yet stories told around camp- 
fires or at hearthsides were not set down 
on paper. In the War Between the States 





Mrs. M. G. Walsh’s versatile Repose (left) and her *Erin’s 
Cottage performed creditably over timber during the 1955 
season. 


it was such generals’ chargers as Lee’s 
“Traveller” and Sheridan’s “Winchester” 
that were celebrated, along with cavalry 
horses. However, a tale of an artiilery- 
man’s mount survives. 


Adventures and battle scars lay ahead 
of “Tartar” when as a 4-year-old he en- 
tered the service at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in 1857 and was branded “U.S.” 
Assigned to Sergeant James Stewart, he 
marched with Battery “B”, 4th Artillery, 
on the Utah expedition, until he fell 
sick with a malignant type of distemper 
near Salt Lake. He could no longer keep 
up, and the battery must push on. Since 
he might recover and join a wild herd, 
his rider did not shoot him but sadly 
turned him loose to shift for himself. 

Next spring Indians, tempted by a re- 
ward of $30 for any horse or mule with 
a Government brand, brought him into 
camp. After finding him abandoned, 
they had used him all winter to haul 
tepee poles, but he was in better condi- 
tion than other horses that remained 
with the outfit. Stewart rode him on 
through the summer of 1860 when the 
battery, acting as cavalry and often cov- 
ering forty or fifty miles a day, kept open 
the mail, emigrant, and pony express 
routes. 

In °61 “Tartar” 
trained for Washington and went to war 
with the artillery of the Army of the 
Potomac. At the Second Bull Run the 
horse was struck by a shell which car- 
ried away his tail and wounded him in 
both hams. Stewart, doing all he could 
for his hurts, was once more forced to 
bid his beloved mount farewell. Next 
morning as the battery rolled away, 
“Tartar” neighed shrilly from the farm- 


and his master en- 


yard field where he had been left. Then 
he switched his stump of a tail, cleared 
the fence with a fine leap and trotted 
after the guns. 

Through most of the rest of the war 
Stewart, rising from the ranks to the 
command of Battery “B’”, regularly rode 
the fine animal. In front of Fredericks- 
burg “Tartar” was honored by an inter- 
view with President Lincoln. 

“After I had passed in review, riding 
Tartar,” Stewart wrote, “I was sent for, 
to allow the President to look at the 
horse’s wound. As soon as Mr. Lincoln 
saw it, he said to the general officers 


about him: ‘This reminds me of a tale!’ 
which he proceeded to relate to their 
great amusement, but I was not near 
enough to hear what it was. But his little 
son, ‘Tad,’ mounted on a p mg followed 
me and insisted on trading horses. I 
told him I could not do that, but he per- 
sisted in telling me that his papa was 
the President, and would give me any 
horse I wanted in trade for Tartar, I had 
: vn time to get away from the little 
ellow.” 


“Tartar” was wounded again at Fred- 
ericksburg, and thereafter he was gun- 
shy under musketry fire but still carried 
his master well. The day before the bat- 
tery arrived at Gettysburg he was lamed 
by a nail in one forefoot and did not go 
into battle, nor was he able to march in 
pursuit of Lee’s retreating army. There 
was a third sad parting, the horse being 
entrusted to a farmer’s care. 


A month later Stewart heard his mount 
had been seen on the picket line of a 
cavalry division. If there was an argu- 
ment over his ownership, the artillery 
won it. “I went over and got him,” Stew- 
art said simply. Horse and rider served 
on together until Stewart was promoted 
again and transferred to the infantry. 
“Tartar,” in the tenth year of his honor- 
able and distinguished career, remained 
with the battery. 
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Neji ’Cha f Year 
Continued From Page 16 


and 70 yards at Pimlico by 3% lengths 
after leading all the way. 
Neji’s second dam, the Lakin mare 
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Ladala also has a colorful hunt meeting 
background, albeit not a very fruitful 
one. Ladala won at 2 on the flat and 
at 4, 5, 6 and 7 plied her trade on the 
“hill and dale” circuit. At 4, racing for 
the Blue Mill Stable of Carroll K. Bas- 
sett, she placed in the Amateur’s brush 
race at the Pickering Hunt Race Meeting 
run at Valley Forge, Penna., and showed 
in the Fro-Heim ’Chase at the Essex 
Fox Hounds Race Meet, 

The next season, campaigning under 
the Ram’s Head Stable’s banner, Ladala’s 
wins were a 6 furlong dash at the first 
meeting of the 122nd Cavalry Racing As- 
sociation, Mount Carmel, Conn., and the 
Amatuer’s Brush race at the Pickering 
meeting. She also took money awards 
at Monmouth and Camden over brush. 

At 6, she was still battling for Arthur 
Hagen’s Ram’s Head Stable, winning the 
Knight’s Hill on the flat at Camden, as 








Toward the close of the season c M. Cann’s Galent 
Ship (#11) became a sharp factor among the timber 


faction. 


well as racing at Deep Run and Rose 
Tree. In her final season of racing at the 
hunt meetings she started over brush 
at My Lady’s Manor, Radnor and Rose 
Tree but her efforts were practically 
fruitless. 

When she was retired to stud Ladala 
entered Mrs. Scott’s broodmare band 
for whom she produced two foals, the 
unraced Shipright by Annapolis and the 
aformentioned Accra, 





Used 1948 International Van 
Newly painted, motor over- 
hauled 
Low Mileage, good tires. 
Penna. Inspected 


$2,000 


Frank Imperatore 


CANONSBURG, PENNA. 
Phone: Sherwood 5-2500 
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Racing Review 
Continued From Page 4 


The De Soto Handicap at Tropical Park 
on December 3 had to share the limelight 
with Willie Hartack. The leading rider 
of the year was out to connect with his 
400th winner and the fans were betting 
he would do it in the 54-furlong feature 
event. 

The choice for the De Soto was Pete’s 
Folly, but even Hartack’s magic couldn’t 
bring him in. 

River Divide Stable’s Decathlon, racing 
as he did when he appeared to be one of 
the season’s swiftest juveniles, galloped 
off with top honors. He blazed into a 
quick lead, was two lengths before Phar 
Wind at the eighth pole and made it 
three at the wire. 

Foop Band was third and Dark Toga 
fourth. 

Pete’s Folly showed no speed in the 
beginning, but got rolling in time to fin- 
ish fifth, for all the good that did him. 

Decathlon earned $6,100 in the De 
Soto, which gives him $46,570 for the 
year. 

He has 6 wins, 2 seconds and 1 third 
in 15 tries. 

Nuckols Brothers bred the son of O- 
lympia—Dog Blessed, by *Bull Dog and 
got $15,000 from Mr. Robert J. Dienst 
(proprietor of River Divide) for the colt 
at Keeneland in 1954. 

R. T. Shepp trains Decathlon. G. R. 
Martin usually rides him and was up for 
the Tropical feature. 

NOTE: Hartack got No. 400 in the next 
race. 

Tanforan 

Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Kerr’s Bobby Bro- 
cato raced to an easy win in the San 
Francisco Handicap on November 26. He 
completed the mile-and-a-sixteenth event 
over a slow track in the fair time of 
1:4445. 

Karim was second and Bassanio, stable- 
mate of the winner, third. 

The favorite, Bobby Brocato paid $3.50 
for $2. 

The money award was $10,100. 


Apprentice Don Lewis drove Track- 
master to victory in the mile-and-one- 
eighth California Derby on December 3. 
It was the second stakes win in two 
weeks for the horse-and-jockey combina- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. J. Hal Seley’s three- 
year-old son of On Trust won the Yerba 
Buena on November 19. 

Pay Section was second in the Derby, 
and Fabulous Vegas, fourth. 

The winner paid $18.80 in taking the 
$30,000 race. e 


Hunt Meeting Sport 


Continued From Page 6 





donated by the late Ernest Woodward, 
the silver horn Connecticut Cup became 
the outright property of Mrs. Walsh by 
virtue of a victory with *Gift of Gold 
in 1951, 

Aside from clinching the mentioned 
honors along with many lesser victories, 
the Southern Pines sportslady accounted 
for hunt racing’s most valuable steeple- 
chase when her Crag scored an 8 length 
victory in the 19th running of the Inter- 
national Gold Cup at Ligonier, Pa. Rid- 
den by John Cotter, rider of Repose in 
all of his winning efforts, Crag picked 
up a net sum of $4,275 from the gross 
purse of $6,100. Although future plans, 
where horses are concerned ,are never 
a certainty, it is highly possible that 





the route-running Repose, who wins 
with equal ease over timber and brush, 
will represent Mrs. Walsh in the re- 
newal of England’s Grand National next 
March. 

In reaching hunt racing’s pinnacle in 
1955, Mrs. Walsh owes all of success to 
her husband, the leading steeplechase 
trainer in America for the past 3 years. 
A transplanted Celt from County Cork, 
Michael Gerard Walsh, known better as 
“Mickey” to his host of friends, saddled 
20 winners over jumps and 5 on the 
flat at hunt race meetings to help in 
his 3rd annual leadership of steeple- 
chase trainers. The developer of Lawr- 
ence R. Troiano’s King Commander, 
Steeplechase Horse of the Year in 1954, 
Walsh almost pulled the trick again with 
Mrs. Walsh’s Rythminhim, A rogue on 
the flat, and in his neophyte hurdling 
days, Rythminhim was obtained for Mrs. 
Walsh for little more than his training 
bill 

Responding to the Celtic touch, Rythm- 
inhim learned to break with his field 





at 
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silently blessed Walsh for his entries 
which filled out the program. 
As F. D. “Dooley” Adams has led 


America’s steeplechase riders for the 
past 7 years, A. P, “Paddy” Smithwick 
has always finished second on the over- 
all list, or very close. In the current 
years tally of hunt racing. Smithwick 
rode 10 winners over jumps to beat his 
nemesis, who rode 9 winners over ob- 
stacles, However, in tallying Adams’ 6 
winners on the flat and 4 for the lanky 
rider from Hyde, Md., America’s leading 
‘chase rider closed the hunt racing 
agenda with a total of 15 winners against 
Smithwick’s 14. In the dwindling ranks 
of amateur riders, Marshall O. Buder 
of St. Louis, Mo., rode 5 winners over 
obstacles and 1 on the flat to lead 
the group, Riding in the midwest, where 
many races are open only to amateurs, 
young Buder rode Harry S. Nichols’ 
Ginny Bug to victory on 3 occasions, 
with his most important score being 
made in the $3,000 Iroquois Memorial 


Steeplechase at Nashville, Tenn. 





Mrs. William J. Strawbridge’s *Land’s Corner (#1) the standout timber horse of the 


year. The Irish-bred is shown winning the My Lady’s Manor Point-to-Point. 


and in his first full year under Walsh 
training he topped hunt racing’s hur- 
dlers to win divisional honors in the 
United Hunts awards. Developed into 
a top brush performer in 1955, the form- 
er rogue reached his apex with a ster- 
ling, but ill-fated, attempt to win the 
$50,000 added Temple Gwathmey at the 
United Hunts-at-Belmont Park meeting, 
Handled as usual by A. P. “Paddy” 
Smithwick, the 5-year-old *Rhodes 
Scholar-Miss Gravity gelding separated 
his pelvis on landing over the water 
jump on the final turn of the field. In- 
stinct and courage kept him in front of 
his field until finish, where Mrs, Ogden 
Phipps’ Neji reached him and gained a 
\;’s of a length decision. Rythminhim 
was removed from the course in an am- 
buluance, but was saved to journey 
back to the Walsh family’s Stoneybrook 
Farm in Southern Pines for retirement. 


The old axiom, “The more you put in, 
the more you take out” can well be 
applied to Mickey Walsh. He took more 
out of hunt racing than any other train- 
er in 1955, but he certainly put more in. 
When it became known that the hurdle 


and brush races were woefully light, 
preceding the past Virginia Gold Cup 


meeting, it was the Celt from Southern 
Pines who filled the breach and sent 
horses down from Belmont Park to ade- 
quately balance out the card. This was 
also done at the Block House meeting 
at Tryon, N. C. in the spring, and quite 
a few times in the past few years, Harry 
D. Kirkover, father of the famous Caro- 
lina Cup races in Camden, S, C., has 


SALES RECORD 

When Bwamazon Farm, Inc. paid $54,- 
000 for Mrs. W. Thorn Kissel’s four-year- 
old filly, Case Goods, at the Keeneland 
Fali Sales it established a new record for 
“horses of other ages” at the Lexington, 
Ky., vendues. The previous record was 
established in 1946 when Jim Ryan, act- 
ing as agent, paid $46,000 for the two- 
year-old filly, *Flying Fortress, from the 
consignment of the Estate of Joseph E. 
Widener. 



























FOR SALE 


Top, middle and heavyweight show 
and field hunter. Chestnut geldine, 
16.2, 6 years old and guaranteed 
show sound. This horse although 
shown very little won 5 champion- 
ships and 2 reserve championships 
this year. His manners make him 
suitable for a lady to show or hunt. 
He has been hunted 3 seasons in- 
cluding this fall and is fit and 
ready now. A wonderful buy for 
someone who wants to show, hunt 
and point-to-point. Price $3,500. 


Box DG 
The Chronicle 
Middleburg, Va. 
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QUANTITY DESCRIPTION OF ITEMS 


We Prepay Postage on orders 
for $10. or more. If you have no charge 
t with us, send remittance with 


PRICE 








order by United States Post Offiice, or Ex- 
press Money Orders; Bank Dr.afts; Cer- 








tified Check; or when sending Cash, by 
Registered Mail. 
NOTE — The new parcel post regulations 








limit the weight of parcel potit to 20 
ds and the overall measurements to 





Send check or money order. 
20% required on C.O.D.s 





less than 72”. If we cannot send your 
order by parcel post then vge ill ship 








via Rallway Express. 
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“DEFENSE” TO U. S. E. T. 

immediately following the Royal Win- 
ter Fair at Toronto, it was reported that 
Miss Peggy Augustus of Charlottesville, 
Va., has donated her outstanding work- 
ing hunter and jumper Defense to the 
U.S.E.T. for use at the 1956 Olympic 
Games in Stockholm and quite possibly 
for further use in other Olympic type 
competition. It is understood that Mr. 
William Steinkraus, Captain of the 
U.S_E.T., will ride Defense in all com- 
petition. Miss Augustus is also the owner 
of the good conformation hunter Waiting 
llome. 





fe) 

ELLSWORTH AT NEWMARKET 

On the third day of the famous Tatter- 
salls Thoroughbred sales at Newmarket, 
Ingland, California breeder and owner 
Rex Ellsworth was not idle at the ring- 
side. In about two hours the owner of 
the great Swaps, winner of the 1955 
Kentucky Derby, had spent reportedly 
over $38,000 for five horses, and is be- 
lieved to have bought since then other 
turf prospects, about which, with the 
others, we expect to hear more in future. 





DIRECTORS ZONED BY V.H.S.A. 

The annual meeting of the V.H.S.A. 
was held at the Stratford Hotel in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. A report of the year’s 
activities was given by President James 
Blackwell, followed by election of the 
Board of Directors for the 1956 season. 
It was decided, in order to give better 
representation to each section of the 
State, that it be divided into 7 zones, 
with at least one director residing in 
each area 

Directors elected for the following 
zones in order numbered are (1) H. De- 
Mawby, (2) N. Saegmueller, (3) F. Black, 
(4) D. Montgomery, (5) F. Newbell, (6) 
L. Parker, (7) H. Winslow. 

The meeting was followed by cocktails 
and dinner, after which the presentation 
of high score award winners were made. 

2] 





WEDDING BELLS 

Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Drury of Orange, 
Virginia, have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Terry, to Corporal 
James S. Jenkins, U. S. M. C., on Thurs- 
day, November 24th in Orange. Cpl. 
Jenkins is returning to duty on the 
West Coast where his bride will join 
him in the spring. M.T 





PROUDLY ANNOUNCING 

An indoor riding arena born to the 
Milwaukee Hunt Club, Inc. in November! 

Construction on the 140 feet long, 70 
feet wide riding ring began November 3 

its completion, we hope, within six 
weeks. Conveniently attached to the 
southwest side of the club house, it is 
to provide easy, indoor access from the 
adjoining stables 

Under the supervision and instructions 


of Mr. and Mrs. George Carter, club 
members—old and young will be en- 
couraged to learn to ride, ride more, 


and have the year ‘round treat of enjoy- 
ing their favorite hunters. 

In prospectus—more schooling and ex- 
hibitions, better mounts and better 
riders! L.B 





ORANGE COUNTY ELECTS 
NEW PRESIDENT 


Mr. Thomas F. Furness was elected 
president of the Orange County Hunt 
to succeed the late George L, Ohrstrom. 


At a meeting of the board of stewards 


on Nov. 15th Donald W. Patterson was 
named secretary, and Ricard R. Ohr- 
strom, Cyrus E. Manierre and Joseph 


M. Mulford were elected to the board 
of stewards, and Mr. William A. Phillips 
is resuming his duties in that capacity. 
-M. T 

oO 


TRAGEDY WITH THE HEYTHROP 
Capt. R, E. Wallace, Master of the Hey 
throp foxhounds which hunt Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire in England, recently 
sustained a serious loss while hunting 
hounds. He was emerging from a by-road 
on to the main Stow-on-the-Wold and 
Moreton-in-Marsh highway during the 
course of the hunt, when a car hit his 
horse broadside on, so injuring the ani- 
mal that it had to be immediately de- 
stroyed. Captain Wallace was himself 
badly bruised and shaken, but extremely 
fortunate to have escaped death or 
more serious injury. The horse was Mrs. 
Wallace’s ‘“Housewarmer”, formerly the 
property of Miss Dorothy Paget and a 
grand old favourite who had been ‘round 





Aintree on several occasions and was 
placed fourth in the Grand National 
Steeplechase in 1946. He was 18 yrs. 
old. 

° 





SITTING PRETTY 

From Earl Kreutz of Northwestern Sta- 
bles in Morton Grove, Ill., comes news 
of these young equestrian winners at 


Chicago’s International Live Stock Ex- 
hibition—Nov. 27, 1955. The Town and 
Country Hunting Seat Championship 


class for boys and girls, 14 through 18 
years of age, was won by Lynn Hathaway, 
of Evanston, Ill. The contestants in this 
class must earn the right to compete by 
qualifying with winning Ist, 2nd, or 3rd 
place at various shows throughout the 
1955 show season. 





FRIENDLY RIVALS 

Turf enthusiasts or tea-readers who 
might have dropped in at Gogi’s Charter- 
house in New York a few days ago to 
have a spot of cheer or what-not, would 
have been interested to see two well- 
known figures in the racing world hav- 
ing a drink together. These were Eddie 
Arearo, who rode the late William Wood- 
ward Jr.’s Nashua to win against Swaps, 
and the latter’s owner Rex Ellsworth, 
who, at this writing, is attending the 
Thoroughbred Sale at Newmarket, Eng- 
land. 





YOU FENCING? 
POST AND RAIL 
BOARD 


HURDLE, ETC. 


LEONARD A. DUFFY 
Mfr. Wooden Fences 
Phone 9-1315 
The Paddock, Rt. 38, Moorestown, N. 4. 
“Wood Fences Make Good Neighbors” 
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VIRGINIA CIRCUIT AWARDS 

Staunton’s Glenmore Hunt Horse Show, 
the Bath County Horse Show at Hot 
Springs, and the Warrenton Horse Show 
combine to be known as the Tri-Show 
Virginia Circuit, beginning in the order 
named during August and ending in 
September. Judged by a system of total 
points received in circuit exhibition per- 
tinent to these major divisions, the 
championship and reserve trophies were 
awarded. 


For the benefit of those who didn’t 
make the rounds, but would like to know 
the winners of these final presentations 
at Warrenton, we submit the following: 
Conformation Hunter Champion was Mrs. 
J. Deane Rucker’s Spanish Mint with 
42% points, ridden by A. Jack Payne. 
Reserve Champion went to Fox Covert 
Farm's Pike’s Peak, defeated by a _ nar- 
row one point margin, Jack Payne in 
the irons, Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Bruce’s 
Tuffy, ridden by Mrs. C. F. Blair, took 
top honors in the Working Hunter di- 
vision showing a total of 45 points, with 
Mr, and Mrs. Hugh Gentry’s Copper- 
field, Mr. Gentry up, reserve with 40 
points. The Open Jumper trophy was 
awarded Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Blair, owners 
of Spinning Time. The Champion was rid- 
den by Mrs. Blair, compiling 36 points to 
top the 32% of War Eagle, New Hope 
Farm’s Reserve championship winner. 

° 





NOTHING DAUNTED 
John J. Walsh, Polo Coach of the 
Southern Arizona School for Boys, 
writes: “Just at present I am busy get- 
ting my polo squad in shape. I have one 
veteran on my senior team left over from 
last year, The other members of the 
senior and junior varsity teams gradu- 
ated last May. If the boys ever think of 
this fact they never show it, for their 
morale is excellent. And after all, isn’t 
it a lot of fun to be going full tilt on a 
horse whether you have a goal to make 

or a fence to jump?” 

° 





PONY CLUB FINANCED BY 
CHILDREN’S SHOW IN MARYLAND 
The eighth bi-annual Talbot County 
Childrens’ Show was held on Nov. 13 at 
Perry Cabin Riding School, St. Michaels, 
Md. About 400 spectators at this highly 
successful exhibition saw Fran Johnston, 
who won the Miles River Challenge 
Trophy in the 1954 Fall Children’s Show. 
receive the permanent trophy donated 
by Mrs. Peter Thompson. Other prizes 
apart from the day’s class competition 
were presented to Rachel Jane Seymour 
and Mary Belle Barto, who were tied 
for first place in the Poster Contest, held 
by the Talbot County Pony Club before 
the show. The Co-chairman of the con- 
cession, Mrs. Rachel Seymour, Mrs. Nor- 
man Shannahan and Mrs. John Barto 
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Hunting By Ear 
The Sound Book of 


Foxhunting 


Illustrated book with two 

phonograph records of the 

huntsman’s voice and horn, 

| the whipper-in and a hunt 

with ery of hounds. 
Price $8.50 


Sydney R. Smith 


Canaan, New York 
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Artist Westie Frazier 
Captures The Spirit Of 
The Hunt Race Meeting 


Our cover reproduction shows the start 
of a race at the Radnor Hunt Meeting, 
The real spirit of hunt-racing is con- 
veyed to the hunt meeting enthusiasts 
by this paintin. The starter with his 
flag, the open country and the horses 
lined up make the painting look alive. 
The true devotee, the fellow who drives 
miles to see a good steeplechase and to 
renew acquaintences with old friends, 
will appreciate this scene. 

The hunt meeting, where the picnic 
lunch replaces the clubhouse dining 
salon and the country scenery the big 
expanse of the mutuel board, have a 
distinct quality of their own. The spirit 
of the hunt meetings is the last bastion 
of racing against the encoachment of 
sheer commercialism which ofttimes 
grips all sporting —. 
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announced that $125.00 had been made 
by selling food donated by parents of 
students and Pony Club members, and 
Mrs. Walter Schuck, Sec’y-Treasurer of 
the Talbot County Pony Club said that 
$50.00 had been taken in on entry fees. 
This money, beside being used by the 
Club for entertainment purposes, will 
finance a team of three, with their 
mounts and a helper, to go to the next 
National U. S, Pony Club Rally, which 
might be held in Tennessee. 
° 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

At the Baltimore-Harford Pony Club’s 
Junior Hunter Trials, one of the most 
triumphant and excited riders was 
“Missy” Warfield on Fancy Pants, this 
top-flight combination winning the silver 
piggy bank in the under 12 years class 
and eventually the reserve championship. 
The outing was all a birthday present 
to “Missy” from Mrs. Edwin Warfield I, 
MFH of the wena County Hounds. 





READY, WILLING AND ABLE 

Some of the Genesee Valley Hunt re- 
gulars, Mark Welch, Mrs. R. B. Taylor 
and Franz Stone took off for an. Irish 
hunting holiday which will last three 
weeks. They plan to hunt in as many 
sections of Ireland as possible. This is the 
first trip for Mr. Welch and Mrs. Taylor. 
A toast was drunk to the trio the Satur- 
day before departure and in returning 
the toast, Mr. Stone remarked that sev- 
eral seasons of hunting in the Genesee 
Valley under the fine mastership of Mr. 
Wadsworth had fully prepared them for 
any action they might have in —— 


° 





NEW HOME 

In celebration of International Polo 
magazine’s gala opening of their new 
headquartes in New York’s Plaza Hotel, 
Mrs. “Laddy” Sanford and Bea Kerner 
made this recent occasion a festive one 
by giving a gay cocktail party there in 
the plush suite which will now be the 
home base of this popular publication. 
Known before by the title “Polo,” the 
magazine tends to keep the reader in 
personal contact with players in any 
part of the world where the sport is 
pursued, as it covers, pictorially and 
editorially, every phase and record of 
this fascinating game. 


PONY CLUB MEMBER WINS 
TEST AT TORONTO 

The die-hards were up at 6 a.m. to 
watch the Dressage tests Saturday morn- 
ing, Very good too, with 26 entries in 
the Novice test and 17 entries in the 
medium test. Winner of the novice test 
was Penny Robertson of Toronto, a mem- 
ber of the Eglinton Branch of the Pony 
club. Her little Anglo-Arab mare, Little 
Coquette gave a lovely relaxed and 
pleasant performance to defeat Arthur 
Dowd of Birmingham, Michigan, on Earn- 
craft. The novice proved to be a nice 
warm-up for Earncraft for he came out 
in the medium test and gave a marvelous 
happy, precise and cooperative perfor- 
mance to defeat James M. Jones of De- 
troit on the imported German horse, 
Asbach. 





(Marshall Hawkins Photo) 

The ‘chaser Crag (*Piping Rock—High- 

clere, by Jack High) won the largest 

purse of the hunt meeting season when 

the International Gold Cup at the Roll- 

ing Rock Hunt Meeting netted him 
$4,275 


A TOAST 
Where in this wide world can man 
find nobility without pride, 
Friendship without envy, 
Or beauty without vanity? 
Here, where grace is laced with 
muscle + 


And strength by gentleness confined. 
He serves without servility 

He has fought without enmity, 
There is nothing so powerful, 
Nothing less violent. 

There is nothing so quick, 

Nothing more patient. 


Civilization’s past has been borne 
on his back. 

All our history is his industry 

We are his heirs 

He, our inheritance. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The Horse! 
oO 
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PONY FAVORITE PASSES 
Horselovers will be sorry to hear of 
the death on November 16th of Quiz Kid, 
the famous Maryland show pony Cynthia 
Graffam showed so successfully a few 
years ago, More recently “Quizzie”, as 
he was affectionately called by his young 
owners, Roddy and Wendy Wanamaker, 
served mainly in the hunting field, 
though he did make occasional trips back 
to the show ring. As the pony was only 
seven years old and was known to be 
in perfect health, his sudden (within one 
hour) death from a ruptured stomach 
was a shock to everyone. — Fencepost 
fe) 





GENEROSITY ABETS COURAGE 
Though riding borrowed horses, 13 
year old Ginnie Perkins managed a win- 
ning smile and showed winning form to 
cope her equitation class and place in 
every class she entered at the Santa Fe 
Horse Show recently. The day previous 
she had suffered the loss of her quarter 
horse filly, Naughty Cupid, when their 
trailer, en route to the Santa Fe show, 
was hit by a “light-blinded” cow that 
was crossing the road and overturned. 
When the former owners of the ill-fated 
Cupid heard that she had to be destroy- 
ed they gave Ginnie the filly’s year-older 
full brother. — M. S. 
fe) 


LISETER’S ADDITION 

An addition to the Liseter Hall Farms 
Welsh herd takes shape in the sale 
of the Welsh two-year-old filly, Fox 
Hollow Little Dipper, to Mrs. J. Austin 
DuPont by Fox Hollow Stables, Orange, 
Virginia. Little Dipper (Whitehall Mov- 
ing Star-Windholme Sylvie) is a top 
Welsh and is expected to make quite a 
name in the breeding divisions where 
she will be shown next season. — M, T. 

oO 








A BOOSTER FOR SCOUTS 


Mr, Newell J. Ward, Jr., MFH of the 
Middleburg Hunt, has been elected as 
chairman of the Special Gifts Committee 
for the Boy Scout Fund. Mr. George J. 
Durfey of Leesburg and Messrs. Stephen 
C. Clark, Jr., J. Lynn Cornwell, Jr., Dun- 
can H. Read, Donald MacKenzie, and 
Philip Connors, all of Middleburg, have 
been elected to serve with Mr. Ward 
in @n effort to solicit 250 persons for 
substantial gifts to help raise the money 
necessary to establish a District com- 


posed of Fauquier and Loudoun counties. 
ae if 




















FINE LEATHER 
MERITS 


acKsor 


THE CONDITIONER 
IN THE HANDY 
SQUEEZE BOTTLE 










4 oz. $.65; 8 oz. $1.00 
Refills for 8 oz. bottle: 
Pint $1.50, Quart $2.75 
and Gallon $7.50. 


Order from your 
saddlery supplier to-day 




























Entering Stud 





Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim's 


ARMAGEDDON 


b., ‘49, Alsab—Fighting Lady, by “Sir Gallahad III 
2nd dam: Lady Nicotine, by “Sun Briar 
3rd dam: Comixa, by Colin 


“He ranked well among the best 3-year-olds of 1952.” 
Joe Estes, AMERICAN RACE HORSES. 


Third highweight on the Experimental, at 122 lhs. 
He won $191,700. . 
He won the Champagne, Withers, Peter Pan, eic. 


He beat nearly every good horse that opposed him including many who are at stud to-day 


at higher fees than his — TOM FOOL, ONE COUNT, SUB FLEET, ALERTED, GENERAL 
STAFF, ete. 


Here Is A Top Racehorse With An Impeceable Dam Line 
$500 Live Foal 


NEWSTEAD FARM 


Upperville, Va. 


Telephone: 
Office, Residence, & Stables 
Upperville 32 
Head Stableman’s cottage 
Biluemont 2215 


Taylor Hardin 









































